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THE EASTER VIGIL: SOME PRACTICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


E HAVE now had the Easter Vigil for ten years, five as 

an experiment and optionally, and five as part of the 
Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae Instauratus and prescribed for the whole 
Roman Rite. From what one can gather it has proved on the 
whole to have been a success, but some clergy do complain 
that, whereas the people have come in their numbers to the 
new rites of Maundy Thursday and Good Friday, the Vigil has 
not been so well patronized. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for these comparative failures is 
that people have always been used to coming to church on 
Good Friday and at least to some form of evening Devotions 
before the Blessed Sacrament on the Thursday, but they have 
never been used to anything on the Saturday. And people do 
seem to be very conservative in matters of religion and worship. 

Another reason may be that the Vigil is at the end of a rather 
strenuous week, and when the time comes their courage and 
strength may fail them, and they may take the line of least re- 
sistance and tell themselves that they can come to their Easter 
Mass and Communion in the morning. Others again may lose 
heart at the thought of a service of at least two hours in the 
middle of the night. 

But it would seem that the chief reason is that this service is 
more difficult than the others for modern people to under- 
stand, and it is this lack of understanding, carrying with it a 
lack of appreciation, that has so far kept some churches from 
being packed for what is by its very nature the most important 
and glorious celebration of the whole year. 

A vigil was a quite normal celebration in the earlier 
centuries. At one time it seems that it was the recognized way 
for Christians to spend the night which ushers in the dies dom- 
inica. People would gather in their churches to hear the word of 
God and sing His praises and offer Him their prayers on Satur- 
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day night, in the expectation that our Lord would fulfil His 
promise to come again on the same day of the week as He chose 
to rise from the dead—and that on every Saturday. 

Besides the liturgy of the Easter and former Pentecost 
vigils, we have in the Missal the remnants of four other vigils, 
those of the Ember Saturdays. Those Saturday Ember Masses, 
with their seven lessons interspersed with chants and Collects 
(and probably in former days with homilies also), were com- | 
posed, not to be celebrated in the morning, but throughout the 
night, ending with Mass early on Sunday morning. The 
Masses we now use on the 4th Sunday of Advent, the 2nd 
Sunday of Lent and the 18th Sunday after Pentecost have 
clearly been composed at a later date than the others of their 
series, at a time when the vigils had ceased to be kept, and the 
Ember Masses had ceased to be Sunday Masses and had be- 
come Saturday ones. 

What the Holy See has done in restoring the Easter Vigil is 
clearly meant to lead us back to at least one real vigil in the 
year, and to ask us to keep it in the true spirit of a vigil. A vigil 
is the assembly of God’s people, the Mystical Christ, awaiting, 
in the still hours of night, with prayer and praise in common, 
the coming of their Head. At the Easter Vigil we are awaiting | 
the reappearance of our Saviour, victorious over the powers of 
Hell, rising in manifest glory, and showing to us that He has in | 
fact redeemed us and reconciled us to His Father. 

A vigil of its nature carries with it a certain element of pen- 
ance. It is meant to be a deliberate deprivation of some of our 
normal sleep. This little bit of self-denial is enhanced by the | 
positive act of prayer and devotion which takes the place of our 
repose. At the Easter Vigil we can look on it as the final offer- 
ing of our penance for the Lent which is passing away. It 
would thus be a pity if we were to ask for permission to antici- 
pate the Vigil on the Saturday evening, just because the night | 
is “too late’. Might we not in reality be just making things 
easier for ourselves? These are days when the keeping of late 
nights is quite a normal thing. Can we truly say that a church 
service which lasts until about 1.0 a.m. is too late for us, when 
people think nothing of staying at a dance or party until the 
early hours of the morning, when thousands sit up for the close- 
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down of radio and television every night, and the majority of 
Catholics regard as a “must” the Christmas midnight Mass? 

It is interesting to note from the documents issued from 
Rome concerning the Vigil that the Holy See appears very 
reluctant to grant dispensations for anticipation. It almost 
seems as if she is saying that we must not let history repeat 
itself and start moving the first Mass of Easter Sunday back on 
to the previous day, as was done in the past. On 1 February 
1957, when the Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae Instauratus had only 
been in force one year, the Sacred Congregation of Rites issued 
its Ordinationes et Declarationes circa O HS I in which it is laid 
down 





Where, taking into consideration the special conditions of 
the faithful and the place, and because of grave reasons of public 
or pastoral nature, it seems, in the judgement of the Ordinary, 
fitting to anticipate the hour of celebrating the Vigil, it cannot 


he start before twilight or certainly not before sunset. Permission to 

vil anticipate the Paschal Vigil cannot be given by Ordinaries in a 

g general way for the whole diocese or region, but only for those 
’ 


churches or places where a real necessity demands it. Moreover 
it is preferable that the proper hour be kept at least in the 
cathedral church and in all other churches, especially those of 
Religious, where this is possible without grave inconvenience. 


















The hora competens is that which allows the Mass to begin 
at about the middle of the night between Holy Saturday and 
Easter Sunday. If we start at about 10.45 or 11.0 p.m., we 
will be keeping a real vigil, our Mass will really be on Easter 
Day and the people’s communions will be at a Mass solemnly 
celebrated on the greatest feast of the year. If we anticipate the 
Vigil, we shall, as in the past, be celebrating Easter on what is 
meant to be a day of mourning, the people will need to make 
their Easter Day communions the next day, at another Mass, 
} and the Easter Vigil will become little more than a glorified 
) version of the everyday evening Mass. 

To enable the Easter Vigil to become a real success, the 
stage must be reached at which the faithful will really regard 
it as what it is, the culmination of the celebrations of the whole 
year. It has to become the highlight of the year, which will 
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tower above Christmas, the Corpus Christi Procession, the First } 
Communion Day and any other festival we can think of. And! 
until people do thoroughly know, understand and love it, and | 
so draw from it all the graces it is intended to bring, there will | 
continue to be a need for plenty of hard work in preparing for 
it each year. 

The decree Maxima Redemptionis states that instruction | 
should be given to the faithful during Lent so that they may 
understand the rites of Holy Week and be able to take part in 
them both outwardly and inwardly. There should be no fear | 
on the part of the clergy that sermons and instructions in 
preparation for Holy Week would be less profitable than the 
kind of sermon we are accustomed to regard as “‘lenten’’. All} 
that might be said about sin, the sufferings of our Lord, about 
Confession and Easter Communion, can be included in the 
preparation for Holy Week, together with a lot more, which 
can help the people to keep Lent, Holy Week and Easter with 
the Church, and not just as individual persons. 

At one time the liturgy might have been self-explanatory 
and have had no need of elucidation in instructions or com-} 
mentary. Now this is not so. It seems that there are three stiles} 
over which we have to get. The ignorance of the majority of 
people of (a) Sacred Scripture, especially its mystical meaning, 
(6) sacred signs and symbols used by the Church, and (c) the 
Latin language. 

Scripture. We ought to try to give some explanation not only 
of the passages of Scripture actually read at the Vigil and its) 
Mass, but also of those which are referred to in the Exsultet and 
the Blessing of the Baptismal Water. And although the literal 
meaning of Old Testament passages must always retain its 
interest and value, it is the mystical or prophetic meaning that 
needs especially to be understood by the people. Our minds! 
can be raised to God by the consideration of His wonderful! 
works and mercies to men who lived thousands of years ago. 
But it can become much more practical to the people of to- 
day if they can understand that all this is but a figure of the 
greater wonders and mercies which God is giving us here and 
now through the redemptive acts of His Son which we here and) 
now celebrate. It is much easier to feel joyful about and thank} 
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God for things He does to us and ours than things He did to 
Abraham or Moses. 

To understand the Exsultet one needs to realize that had 
Adam not sinned we should have received grace, immortality 
and the pledge of eternal happiness from the bare fact that we 
are his descendants; that having lost all this through Adam’s 
sin, we cannot, from the nature of the case, do anything of our- 
selves to regain it. And so God’s love in sending His Son, and 
the Son’s sufferings, death and victory over death, are the cause 
of salvation having been restored to us; and, more than that, 
we have the greater grace and privilege of being made one 
Body with the Son. That is precisely what we are celebrating. 
That is where the felix culpa comes in. The paschal Lamb, the 
escape from Egypt and the miracle of the Red Sea, and that 
which they prefigure in the New Testament are the central 
ideas in this song of praise as in so much of the Holy Week 
celebrations. 

In the Blessing of the Water there is reference to all the 
miracles and works of God connected with water. There is 


| mention of the brooding of the Spirit of God over the waters at 


the time of creation; of the four rivers of Paradise; of the flood 
which destroyed evil in the world and the Ark by which God 
saved the just; of the water given to the children of Israel in the 
desert; of the miracle of Cana; of Christ’s walking on the water; 
of His baptism by John in the Jordan.and the sanctification of 
water through this condescension; of the water which flowed 
with blood from His side on the Cross, which is symbolic of the 
New Eve, the Church, being formed from the side of the New 
Adam as He slept the sleep of death. All this is a figure of the 
Sacraments of the New Law and especially baptism, and the 
greatest wonder that Christ works through water is the one He 
continually works through His members, the priests of the 
Church, when by their hands He causes those who are lifeless 
through their descent from Adam to be incorporated in Him 


and His life by baptism. 


Of the four lessons of the Vigil, the first tells of the creation 


| of the world and of man. The very detail that is contained in it 
_ about the numerous varieties of creatures of all sorts brings 
_ before us the wisdom, power and beauty of the Creator Him- 
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self. There is no meanness on the part of God, but always the | 
greatest lavishness, in the gifts He gives us. The lesson shows us | 


creation, including man, in all its newness, before sin had con- 
taminated it. But as the collect which follows the lesson points 
out, if the works of God in the order of nature were wonderful, 
the supernatural works brought about by redemption are still 
more wonderful. Cannot we see in the detailed account of the 
creation of natural things a beautiful figure of the far greater 
bounties which come to the soul through the Death and Resur- 
rection of Christ? And cannot the “‘newness” of all things at the 
beginning of the world be compared to the newness of soul 
which is ours through the following of our Lord through Holy 
Week to Easter? 

The second lesson is on the passage of Israel through the 
Red Sea. It contains the types of: original sin which enslaved 
us to the devil; the Sacrifice of the Cross; the Precious Blood 
which saves us; Christ as sent by God to be our leader to 
deliver us; baptism; the devil’s recognition that he is powerless 
against us when God is fighting on our side; the Mass and 
Holy Communion; and our annual celebration of Our Redemp- 


tion in Holy Week. And the canticle which follows refers to the | 


continual praise and thanksgiving we render in the Christian 
liturgy. 

The third lesson is a prophecy of the cleansing of men 
through baptism, and of our formation into a new People of 
God through Jesus Christ. The canticle which follows concerns 


ourselves, the vine plants in God’s vineyard, which has been so } 


carefully prepared for our spiritual growth and perfection. 
The final lesson is at first sight rather strange in that it is a 
reminder of the faithlessness of Jews in the desert, after having 
received from God such great privileges. But it is a salutary 
warning to us, at this time when we ought to be spiritually at 
our best, that unfaithfulness is possible. When we renew our 
Baptismal Promises at the climax of Holy Week and the Vigil, 


let us see to it that, although it is a possibility, it will never | 


become an actuality. 

Now it is not necessarily going to be possible to get all the 
points suggested above to the notice of the people in one Lent. 
Time, for the most part, will be against us, But these are the 
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1e | sort of things that people ought to know something about, if 
us | they are going to appreciate what the Church is doing at the 
n- | Vigil. How and when instructions are to be given is for each 
pastor of souls to work out for himself, but it does seem that the 
principal time will have to be at Sunday Mass. Some people 
will never be able to be got at except when they are in the 
middle of fulfilling their Sunday obligation. 

Symbols. This is not exactly an age of symbols. Most folk 
would prefer a straightforward picture to a symbolic repre- 
sentation, and yet a symbol will demonstrate and teach a 
spiritual reality much better than any picture or sculpture 
could. In the Easter Vigil there is symbolism all through. The 
stone or flint from which the New Fire is lighted is a symbol of 
Christ, Christ the Cornerstone, “‘and the rock was Christ’’; the 
fire itself symbolizes the inflaming of our hearts with heavenly 
desires and the brightness to which we all aspire in Heaven; the 
Paschal Candle is the symbol of the Risen Christ; and it is 
marked with the Cross by which He redeemed us, the Alpha 
and Omega which show His eternal kingship, the date of the 
| current year to show that He is our King and Saviour here and 
now. The grains of incense inserted in the candle typify the 
| sacred wounds of Christ, wounds which are His glory, and 
which remain imprinted in His Body for ever as a proof that 
| He has saved us. The light of the Candle signifies Christ, the 
Light of the world; and the Candle with all that meaning put 
into it is the constant reminder of the Resurrection and all that 
it entails, for the next forty days. The spreading of the light 
from the Paschal Candle, as it is taken first to the small candle 
held by the celebrant, next to those of the other clergy and 
| servers, and finally to those of all the congregation, represents 
the spreading of the light of Christ’s Gospel, gradually at first, 
| but finally to all mankind. The Candle becomes the central 
_ figure during the Vigil, and the reverence paid to it and the in- 
' censing, etc., remind us that it is our visible figure of the Risen 
» Christ, who is truly with us this night as He was with His 

| Apostles and disciples on Easter morn, albeit now invisibly. 
the | To come to the water, there is symbolism in the crosses made 
ont. | Over it and its being divided in form of a cross—it is to be the 
| instrument whereby the Cross is brought to all those baptized; 
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when the priest lays his hand on the water, there is the same 
general idea of consecration as in the laying on of hands in the 
sacraments; when the water is thrown to the four points of the | 
compass, we remember that as God watered the original home 
of man with four streams, so the streams of grace through | 
baptism will go to all parts of the globe. But the most significant 
thing in the Blessing of the Water is the threefold plunging of ' 
the Paschal Candle into it (Christ entering the Jordan waters) 
with the words “May there descend into all the water of this 
font the power of the Holy Ghost’’; and finally there is the 
breathing on the water—always a sign of the giving of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Latin. The third stile to be surmounted is the Latin language. 
We cannot teach all the people Latin, nor can we carry out the 
Vigil in English. But much can be done to help people over this | 
stile. First of all we can urge them to get their own Latin- | 
English Holy Week Books, and to use them, not only at the 
actual service, but also to study them during the weeks of Lent. 
And for those whom, in spite of everything, we still find without 
books, we must have some ready to lend them. Then there is the i 
use during the Vigil of a commentator. Commentators are not | 
merely permitted but recommended, especially for the more | 
complicated ceremonies, by the Instructio, De Musica sacra, of | 
3 September 1958. A commentator is not there to keep up a/ 
continuous stream of talk as one hears on the radio during a 
race or a football match. He is meant to help the people by a/ 
few well-chosen words at suitable times during the service to 
lead them in participation and prayer. His comments must be | 
written out beforehand, they must be brief, they must be to the | 
point, they must not in any way overlap the words of the cele- | 





brant or any other minister. The commentator should, if 

possible, be a priest or cleric, but a layman may be employed | 
provided he has been properly prepared for his task and the | 
priest has written what he has to read. He can lead the people | 
in anything they have to sing, responses, etc.; he can indicate | 
what posture they should adopt at any given time; he could, if 
the people all have the same edition of the Holy Week Book, 
indicate, from time to time what page is in use. During any} 
interval in the ceremony, such as when vestments are being 
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changed, he can read out a comment on what is to take place 
next, and where there is no such obvious interval, the celebrant 
could pause for a few moments to let the commentator come in. 


_ For people who know neither the ceremony nor Latin, a few 
| well-chosen words can be of great help. In fact, this office of 


commentator seems of so much use in helping the people to 
take part in heart and mind and voice and posture, that it 
would seem worth while to reduce the ceremony from solemn 
to semi-solemn or from the latter to the simple rite, rather than 
have to go without one, if one of the priests has to be employed 
to comment. Besides his comments, he could read the lessons in 
English whilst they are read by the lector or celebrant in Latin. 
In small parishes in which the celebrant finds himself without 


» any source of help in this way, there seems no reason why he 
_ should not himself act as commentator, though he could not 
_ read the lessons in English, as he would be the only one there to 


read them officially in Latin. 

As an example of the way in which these comments might 
be made the following suggestions are offered: 

Before the New Fire is blessed. The New Fire is blessed and we 
ask that through this Paschal Festival we may be so inflamed 
with heavenly desires, that we may attain to everlasting light in 


' Heaven. 


Before the Paschal Candle is marked. The Paschal Candle stands 
for the Risen Christ. It is marked with the cross, by which He 
won His victory; with the Alpha and Omega to show He is 
King eternally; and with 1961, to show that He is King and 
Saviour today. 

Before the grains of incense are inserted. Five grains of incense 
are placed in the Candle. They signify the five wounds of 
Christ. 

Before the Candle is lighted. The Candle is lighted from the 
blessed fire. May the light of Christ rising in glory drive away 
darkness from mind and heart. 

Before the Candle is blessed. The Paschal Candle will now be 
blessed. 

While the deacon or celebrant vests in the white dalmatic. The 
deacon (priest) changes to joyous white vestments for the next 
ceremony. He will carry the Paschal Candle in solemn pro- 
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cession to the place of honour before the altar. Each time the 
deacon sings Lumen Christi (the Light of Christ), genuflect to- 
wards the Candle, wherever it is, and pay your homage and 


138 


thanks to the newly risen Christ by singing Deo gratias. The light | 


of Christ gradually spreads to all. See that your candles are 
lighted after the third Deo gratias. 

Before the Exsultet. The deacon (celebrant),is about to sing a 
joyful song of praise proclaiming and welcoming the newly 
risen Saviour to this church. He first pays homage to Him by 
incensing both the Candle and the book from which he is to 
sing. All hold their lighted candles during this act of praise. 

Before the rst Lesson. At the very beginning of Holy Scripture 
we are reminded that all things came from the hand of God. 
The harmony of creation was spoiled by the loss of grace in the 
soul of man, brought about by the sin of Adam. But grace and 
divine sonship was restored by the Death and Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. As we hear of the wonderful works of God in 
visible creation, we should think of the greater wonders wrought 
in our souls and those of all men by Christ on this day. We sit to 
listen to the lessons and canticles, we kneel for a few moments 
in silent prayer before each collect, and rise for the collect, and 
answer “Amen” at the end. 

Before the 2nd Lesson. We will listen to the account of how 
God set the Israelites free from bondage in Egypt by means of 
the waters of the Red Sea. This is a figure of our being set free 
from the bondage of sin when we rise to a new life in Christ 
through the waters of baptism. 

Before the 3rd Lesson. The prophet Isaias foretells the coming 
of Christ and His founding of a holy people, His Church, our- 
selves. The washing clean and making holy of the people comes 
about through baptism. In the canticle which follows, it is we 
who are the vines in God’s vineyard. 

Before the 4th Lesson. Shortly before his death, Moses told 
the Jews that they could only remain happy by keeping the Law 
which God had given them. He solemnly warns them against 
falling away from the Law. With the same idea in mind, the 
Church bids us to profess our perpetual loyalty to Christ when 
we stand to renew our Baptismal Promises. 


Before the Litanies. Before the Water for Baptism is blessed, | 
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1e | and we renew our Baptismal Promises, we all kneel and beg the 
o- | grace of God and the prayers of the Saints by means of the 
1d | Litanies. All answer the simple responses which begin on 
ht | page — in your books. 
re Before the Blessing of the Water. The water to be used for the 
baptism of all new members of the Church in this parish will 
-a | now be solemnly blessed, and in the blessing the priest will call to 
ly | mind all the wonders God has done by means of water, culmina- 
by | ting in the institution of the sacrament of baptism. With all this, 
to | we should be reminded of our own baptism, and remember that 
as we celebrate our Lord’s Resurrection, we also celebrate our 
re | rising with Him through baptism. 
d. Before the Paschal Candle is plunged into the water. The plunging 
he | of the Paschal Candle into the water symbolizes Christ going 


nd | down into the waters of the Jordan to sanctify the water. 

in | blessed by the bishop on Maundy Thursday, are now mixed 
‘ht | with the water that is to be used for baptism. 

to Before the water is carried to the font. The water for baptism will 
ats | now be solemnly carried to the font, as we sing part of the 


| psalm “‘As the deer longs for the founts of water, so does my soul 
long for thee, O Lord”’. 

Before the Baptismal Promises. We now conclude Lent with 
| that for which we have so carefully prepared, the renewal, all 
| together, of the promises made at our baptism. Let your voices 
| reflect the sincerity of your hearts; dedicate yourselves fully to 
| our Lord, and firmly renounce the devil for ever. After we have 


of | Before the Holy Oils are put into the water. The Holy Oils, 
j 


» done this the celebrant will sprinkle us with the newly blessed 
_ water as a reminder of our baptism. 
nes : Before the second part of the Litanies. As a final preparation for 


ng 


we | the first Mass of the Resurrection, we kneel again and sing the 

" remainder of the Litanies. Make the responses as you did before. 
sid} —s- To turn to the actual ceremonial, one of the most important 
aw | things to be done is to see that all the servers taking part are 
nst | properly trained. This is insisted on by Rome, and a minimum 
the | of four servers is an essential even for the simple rite. One needs 
1en |, to beware of the server who thinks he knows everything because 
» he has “done it before”. One of the most distracting elements in 
| an elaborate ceremony is to see servers who obviously do not 
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know what they have to do, and have to be called hither and | cause 
thither by the M.C. On the other hand, a set of well-trained | celeb 
servers is a joy to look at. | And 

The rubrics insist on popular participation, and one of the | ynim 
points that is strongly made is that the ceremonial actions must } gevis 
be performed in a position that is easily visible by the congre- | for ¢} 
gation. The blessing of the fire and the marking and lighting of Bapti 
the Paschal Candle may be carried out outside the church | for y 
door, in the porch, or inside the church at the entrance. The | seem: 
first two demand a procession of the people, and the subsequent | shou] 
finding of their pews in more than semi-darkness. Some may 
have found this feasible, but to my mind it can be somewhat | wher 
awkward and undignified. Besides this, if the weather is in any | remo 
way cold or damp (and it can easily be that in this country!) | front 
people might reasonably resent having to stand about outside | 


deco 


flowe 





the church. On the whole it would seem that the third position | T 
is the most satisfactory, but one needs to see that the fire does} to ta 
not cause undue smoke in the church. The people can be in} pe y 
their places and turn to face the fire, but it must be arranged | their 
that the servers and vested choir do not stand in positions! the , 
which would obscure the people’s view of the ceremony. This! etc, 


latter obviously applies also to other parts of the ceremony as 
well. The water has to be blessed on the Epistle side of the sanc- 
tuary, so that the celebrant has the Paschal Candle on his right | 
and faces the congregation. One needs to see that their view is| 
not blocked, so that they can see the various ceremonies con- 
nected with the water. These ceremonies should be carried out} 
slowly and with deliberation. When it comes to taking some of | 
the water from the vessel for use in sprinkling the people and as| 
Holy Water for church and home, there is the question as to/| 
whether the greater part of the water blessed will be rede 
for baptism or for Holy Water. It does not take much water to 
baptize a baby, and in churches in which baptisms are not}! 
very numerous it might be preferable to remove the water for! 
the font into another and smaller vessel. This, besides saving | 
time, would not leave the ministers or servers with such a heavy | 
task in carrying the water to the font. | 
A reasonable ‘“‘slickness” is required on the part of the 
server concerned in this ceremony, and also no delay should be} 
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ad } caused in the fetching of the Holy Oils or the washing of the 
ed | celebrant’s hands after he has mixed the oils with the water. 
_ And on the question of the avoidance of the wasting of time on 
he | unimportant matters, it might be mentioned that it is easy to 
ist |} devise a method of quickly lighting the people’s candles both 
'e- | for the procession at the beginning and before the renewal of 
of | Baptismal Promises. Also, as far as possible, the preparations 
ch | for Mass should be made before the ceremony begins. There 
he |} seems no reason why flowers around the paschal candlestick 
nt | should not be in place from the start, and also any other floral 
ay | decoration of the church, so that all that requires to be done 
‘at | when the celebrant goes to the sacristy to vest for Mass is to 
ny } remove the Candle to its permanent place, remove the violet 
y!) | frontal and leave the white or gold one showing, place the four 
de | flower vases on the altar and light the altar candles. 
[ The congregation should not only be permitted, but urged, 
' to take the fullest possible part in the singing. This should not 
_ be very difficult to achieve if they have been used to singing 
> their part at ordinary Mass. The Amen at the end of the Prayers, 
» the Deo gratias following Lumen Christi, the Preface responses, 
etc., should cause no difficulty. Choirs should remember that 
, harmonized responses are forbidden (Instructio, De Musica, 
| par. 16b.), though they are still heard sometimes. The answer- 
ing of the invocations in the Litanies with understanding is 
quite within the competence of an ordinary congregation. This 
was proved quite recently at the Consecration of Bishop 
Holland in Portsmouth Cathedral, when a large and mixed 
congregation from many parts took up the much longer 
Litanies with admirable volume. For the actual Vigil there is 
nothing of any great difficulty in the singing. If the choir can 
sing the four canticles, all to the good; if not, then why not let 
all who can, sing them on a monotone led by the celebrant 
himself? At Mass the great Alleluias should be sung by all, and a 
Mass ordinary should be chosen which is known and is singable 
by the people. This might be No. 16 or 18 in the Graduale, 
which are very simple, or, if desired, the De Angelis. Or it might 
be one of those simple modern unison settings such as those 
composed by Dom Gregory Murray and Dom Laurence 
Bévenot. Choose the one known in the particular church. It 
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would be a pity if the choir monopolized the people’s part by 
singing elaborate Gregorian, polyphony or harmony, however | 
excellently they can render it. Let the whole people greet their | 
Lord’s Resurrection. For the choir, let them give a truly exult- | 
ant display with the Confitemini and the Laudate, and then again 
at Lauds at the end. The short Lauds is not so easy. This the | 
choir will have to be prepared to do, and do well, though the 
people might still do their best to join in if they can. It is a very 
joyful finale and it would be a pity if it were to fall flat. 

With regard to this Lauds, I have often wondered why, 
when the Vespers of old was dropped in the 1951 edition of the 
Holy Saturday Ordo, Lauds was introduced in its place in the 
1952 edition. The omission of this little bit of the Divine Office 
in 1951 certainly eliminated the most difficult element of the 
rite from the point of view of churches not blessed with skilled 
and competent choirs. And from another point of view, there is 
something to be said for greeting the rising sun on Easter morn, 
the figure of the Risen Lord, with the saying or singing of the 
fairly short Paschal Lauds of the Breviary. Perhaps there will 
be a further change in the future, since to sing Lauds after a 
midnight Mass at Easter or Christmas would seem rather too 
early for the ideal time (primo mane) as given in Rubricarum 
Instructum. 


As this is a Mass at which it could be hoped and expected | 


that there would be an almost 100 per cent reception of Holy 
Communion, it would enhance things if there were song 
during the Communion procession. As there is no Communion 
Antiphon to be sung, the triple Alleluia of Lauds might be sung, 
between the verses of some suitably joyful psalm. The choir 
could look after the psalm verses, and the whole congregation 
could easily take up the Alleluias. Then they would be ready to 
sing it again after Communion at Lauds. 


To get all the foregoing done, as well as the rest of Holy i 
Week, is no rest cure, even if one has done it ten times before. 


But it does seem that we can, if we want to, make it a ceremony | 
which the people can understand, take part in and profit by. 
A. S. E. BurRETT 
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THE PARISH AND THE 
FOOTBALL POOL 


IKE the hounds of spring on winter’s traces, hundreds of 
Catholic parishes leapt into action at the drop of the Parlia- 
mentary hat which for the first time legalized the raising of 


| parish funds by gambling, and before long parishes whose 


finances had formerly creaked uneasily along from crisis to 
crisis now found welcome relief. In the fecundating stream flow- 
ing from the pools’ paradise old debts were paid off and new 
liabilities confidently incurred, churches and halls were built, 
clubs and presbyteries improved and the diocesan school pre- 
cept paid up promptly and painlessly. These are solid advan- 
tages, and it may seem ungracious to criticize the technique 
from which they stem, but it may be instructive to examine the 
operation of a football pool in a typical parish. 

Little Givingham is a parish of 2000 souls with an average 
Mass attendance of 1000. The pool operates on the basis of a 
shilling ticket, and the permutation of three teams from twenty 
gives a maximum membership of 1140, which produces £57 


| weekly, and a net profit to the church of £25 a week, or about 
| £875 per season. 


Ordinary church collections total £1500 a year. A weekly 
envelope collection supported by an. irregular force of 160 
families raises £700, while bazaars, fétes, sweepstakes, etc., 
produce a further £500. Actual Catholic membership of the 
parish pool has dropped to 650, but the decline has been 
matched by the inflow of separated brethren from a housing 
estate and local factories. The overall weekly contribution to 
parish funds is about 8d. per head of the Catholic population. 

The football pool has increased the parish income by 30 
per cent, and has created a close-knit organization of some 


| sixty people who are in regular contact with the parish and 


with each other. Many parishioners who, for one reason or 


| another, come rarely or never to church, are visited in their 


homes, and the pool table at the church door on Sundays pro- 
vides a useful focal point at which to introduce newcomers into 
parish life. The pool organization also provides the parish priest 
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with a nucleus of active workers available to man other pro- 


; style 
— ‘ whic 

Financially and socially the pool has brought positive ont 
benefits: but they have been dearly won. The expenses are} } 


enormous. One year’s profit of £875 costs £1120 in printing 
. : and 
and prize money. Of every pound given to the pool, only inves 
8s. 3d. goes into the parish bank account. 
The weekly visit, it is sometimes said, preserves a tenuous | all « 
link with many marginal families, but experience shows that 


the financial approach is not perhaps the happiest. More than ae 
once the remark has been heard that the only Catholic caller a. 
comes to collect money. The collector may be a pious soul rane 
whose weekly visit and conversation are both welcome and ae 

edifying. More often than not, let us face it, he makes no more tithe 
spiritual impact than the milkman. And it could scarcely be the ] 
claimed that work on the pool is designed to increase faith or hit 
piety in the collectors, as is membership of the Legion of Mary all 
and the St Vincent de Paul Society. ian 


Many of the faithful, on the contrary, are not at all happy 7 
about the association of the Church with gambling. Although fens 
gambling is not in itself sinful, many consider it undignified rw 
that the parish must finance its work by an appeal to “baptized Her | 
avarice”. “What would we think?” they ask, “if the Holy } 


Father decided to raise funds for the missions by means of a “tes 
football pool? Why should the Church have to adopt the prac- ai 
tices of the betting shop?” There can be no doubt that pools and chall 


similar enterprises give offence to many, not least to non-Cath- ee 
olics, many of whom are learning to respect the Catholic stand Gos 
on moral problems. P 
It is sometimes claimed as an advantage that the pool pro- | 
vides an opportunity to raise money from non-Catholics, but it 
is doubtful whether this attitude is defensible. We do not, like 
the Established Church, provide services and facilities for all: 
the non-Catholic owes us nothing. And is there not perhaps at 
the back of our mind the unexpressed idea that the more we can 
collect from others, the less we must find ourselves? H 
In any case, Catholics are under a strict obligation (the told 
fifth precept of the Church) to contribute to the support of the} 4.5. 
Church, and this includes supporting her institutions in the 


TE a 
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style which her apostolic thrust demands. Any organization 
which cannot live by the support of its members is in a pre- 
carious state. It is clear that the 2000 Catholics of Little Giving- 
ham are not giving enough to provide for the upkeep of church 
'8 | and presbytery, the service of the church debt, the schools and 
ly | the missions. 

The severest indictment of all football pools, and indeed of 
all “give-away” methods of fund-raising, is that they strip the 
act of giving of all spiritual significance, both for giver and re- 
cipient. The offertory collection is an integral part of the Mass 
and the response to it should be total—a calculated act of mind, 
heart, will and pocket, not the impulsive reaction of a man 
caught by a flag-day seller. This is the principle behind the 
tithe campaigns in many American churches, and the theme of 
| the Every Member Canvass which has been officially adopted 
| by the Church of England. The same principle informs the 
campaigns conducted in this country and in America and 
Canada by professional fund-raising organizations. 

The only rational and ultimately successful method of 
' financing the work of the Church is by direct donations on a 
planned basis. The Church is not a charity, but our Mother. 
| Her financial requirements are now too heavy and too pressing 
to be met by the traditional merry-go-round of fétes, pools, 
bingo, raffles, etc., and the trivial level of present-day church 
collections. Parishioners must be confronted with a spiritual 
challenge to their pockets, and compelled to think out afresh 
the significance of their financial response to the message of the 
| Gospel. 

Grorce C. NorMAN 





REFLEXIONS ON A CAMPAIGN 





OW often has one listened to the complaints of one’s 
‘the | fellow-clergy about their meagre Sunday offertories: “I’ve 
\ told the people again and again, but they do not seem to realize 
h their responsibilities.” Bazaars and football pools, it is admitted, 
raise a certain sum, but the income is never certain. Since 
Vol. xtv1 K 
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pulpit exhortations have proved unavailing, how can we make 
our people realize that they have a positive duty to contribute 


regularly to the support of the Church? 


After having employed a commercial firm to conduct a | 


direct-giving campaign in my parish, I am convinced that this 
is a sure way of bringing home to the faithful a sense of their 
responsibilities. To undertake such a campaign is no light task, 
and it is very unlikely that all will run smoothly. Yet in this 
way the duty of supporting the Church is put fairly and 
squarely before each Catholic family. The challenge must be 
accepted or rejected. 

The details of such campaigns are well known: the coming 


of the campaign Director, the meetings of men and women, the } 


training of parish representatives (many will come forward 


who normally remain in the background), followed by the | 
parish dinner and subsequent canvassing of the whole parish. [ 


Most interesting to observe is the reaction of the people. 


At the first intimation that a campaign is going to take | 


place all are vaguely worried. Whatever else may happen, an | 
appeal will surely be made to the pocket, and this nobody likes. 


It is common for feelings of guilt to rise to the surface: many [ 


become painfully aware that they have not given enough in the | 
} each 


| the k 


past. 

As the campaign takes shape, the opposition to it becomes 
more definite, and specific points are taken up. Why should it 
be necessary for a commercial firm to do this work? Surely the 


parishioners could have managed it themselves! And the parish | 
dinner, too, is an unnecessary expense. The means employed in | 


the campaign are unworthy and too “American” to succeed in 
this country. It is wrong to subject people to moral pressure 
where the business of supporting the Church is concerned. 
Wild rumours circulate around the parish. It is said that | 
each parishioner’s income is to be assessed, and a levy for the | 
parish will be based upon it. Surely there is enough interference 
in one’s private life already! 
It is remarkable to discover how many parishioners have 
pious commitments of one sort or another. One is pledged to 
support that religious community, another is obliged to contri- 
bute to that worthy object. Many, too, display an unwonted f 
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| interest in parish boundaries. Although these people came to 


nce | 


ave 
| to 
tri- 










your church, they had always considered themselves to be in 
the neighbouring parish. 

The parish priest soon realizes that a tornado of unusual 
proportions has been unloosed. This is something different 
from any other scheme that has ever been tried; not even the 
most successful mission has succeeded in rousing such emotions. 
Many of those who object to the campaign are sincere and 
balanced in their criticisms, but it is to be feared that much of 
the hostile reaction points to the presence of guilt. Besides this, 
there is also a very real fear of self-commitment. Many of the 
faithful like to pay as they feel, and they do not want to be 
committed to giving a definite sum each week. This fear, 
though common to all, is very marked in those who are of un- 
stable temperament: such people may react with a hysterical 
violence to the challenge which has been thrust upon them. 

In my parish, after the parish representatives had been 
trained, the parish dinner, at which the Bishop was the prin- 
cipal guest, took place. The function was well attended, and 
the guests listened to a series of speeches, delivered by members 
of the committee, which explained the purpose of the cam- 
paign. Parish needs were stressed, and the people were told that 
each family would be visited by a representative. He would ask 
the head of the family to sign a card stating what sum he pro- 
posed to contribute each week in support of the parish. This 
form was not legally binding: the parishioner merely affirmed 
he would try to give such and such a sum. As a guide and 
encouragement the representative would first state what 
amount he himself had promised to give. 

Nor was the spiritual aspect of the scheme neglected. The 
people were clearly reminded of their duty to support the 
Church. God was the giver of everything they possessed, and 
they themselves could only make a partial return to Him for 
His goodness. Moreover, they needed to give to God: the actual 


| needs of the Church were only secondary to this fundamental 
| need of the creature. Therefore, the people were to measure 


their gift by the means they had at their disposal rather than by 
the actual needs of the parish. 
These speeches allayed some of the more fantastic rumours, 
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and after the dinner the atmosphere was calmer and more 
friendly. Opposition still remained, but it was seen to be re- 
stricted to a small, though very vocal, handful of parishioners, | 
Most parishioners welcomed the representatives who called on 
them (they were, after all, fellow-parishioners), and made a 
pledge on the spot. Others pledged after a show of resistance, 
Some would not promise a fixed sum, but agreed to take 
envelopes in which to make their contribution. It was remark- 
able how many lapsed Catholics participated in the scheme and 
made generous pledges. Perhaps, feeling guilty about not 
coming to Mass, they thought that this was something they 
could do to make amends. 

Numbered sets of envelopes were sent to each family. 
Special collections, except those ordered by authority, were 
abolished. These envelopes, presented at the Offertory of the 
Mass as the gift of the faithful, were checked and an accurate 
record kept of each contribution. Finally, a Committee was set | 
up to record the progress of the campaign. Should any par- 
ishioner slacken in his contributions a Committee member 
would be sent along for a friendly chat—after, of course, con- 
sultation with the parish priest, who might know of circum- 
stances which would render such a visit useless or even harmful. | 

Without doubt, the campaign provided much material for 
sober reflexion. After all, not a great deal was asked: a regular 
contribution, amount unspecified, from each earning parish- 
ioner, but it was revealing to see how many people resisted 
this simple demand. Indeed, in the case of many, the intensity 
of their reaction led one to believe that it was not merely their 
generosity that was being challenged, but the very sincerity of 
their faith. Some confessed themselves ready to help the parish 
in any way “if only the campaign were stopped’. Anything 
rather than give! 

On the other hand, most families loyally co-operated with 
the direct giving scheme. Generous and even sacrificial contri- 
butions, such as might humble any parish priest, were made, 
and these not always from the wealthier section of the congre- 
gation. On the material side, the average amount received in 
the Sunday offertory was trebled. On the spiritual side, a new 
spirit of generosity was noticed, and families who had not been 
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to Mass for a considerable time suddenly reappeared. God had 
| now taken a place in the family budget: the parish and its 
needs were now a reality to most parishioners, and not some- 
thing to be treated in a haphazard and happy-go-lucky way. 
The priest who launches a direct giving campaign will 
scarcely gain in popularity. He may be accused of persecution, 
money-grabbing, and quoting Scripture for his own ends. But 
| he will have given a twist to Mammon’s tail, and obtained an 
insight into his parishioners not possessed before; and it is 
hoped his parishioners will have gained a clearer insight into 
their own souls. 
A. CoTTER 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 






AST year saw the publication of a number of interesting 

books dealing directly and indirectly with the subject of a 
great debate which began in earnest just thirty years ago, in 
March 1931, “Is there a Christian Philosophy?” The whole 
story of this debate is so intriguing that it is worth telling in 
brief; indeed, it must be told, because, apart altogether from 
| the difficulty of resisting the sheer pleasure of telling a story that 
can hardly fail to fascinate many people, it has played such an 
| important part in M. Gilson’s life that we cannot discuss his 
_ latest books without some knowledge of the course of the debate. 
| The expression “Christian Philosophy”’ is very ancient, but 
not hallowed by the traditional usage of centuries. It does not. 
seem to have been in current use in the Middle Ages, nor 
during the Renaissance period, nor during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Nevertheless, and this is a point of crucial 

importance to our story, it was used by St Augustine, though 
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paradoxically enough very rarely.! He was in fact the first to 
welcome the expression, and he was also one of the last for many 
centuries. He defined philosophy, in a very free and general way 
as love of wisdom, that supreme wisdom for which a man longs | 
because it alone can bring him perfect happiness, and he | 
looked for the true and perfect philosophy in the true theology 
and the perfect religion. He therefore spoke of the Christian 
Faith as the Christian Philosophy, for it alone can bring man 
lasting happiness, and he contrasted this philosophy with the 
imperfect and false philosophies, theologies and religions of the 
pagans. Two hundred years before St Augustine, St Justin 
Martyr, in his celebrated Dialogue with Trypho, had come to the 
conclusion, after examining various kinds of philosophy, that 
the teaching of Christ is “the only sure and profitable phil- 
osophy”’,? and so far from renouncing the title “philosopher” 
when he became a Christian, he was the first bold enough to 
style himself a “Christian philosopher’. Augustine’s expression 
‘Christian Philosophy” did not find its way into the vocabulary 
of the Middle Ages, mainly no doubt because philosophy be- | 
came identified in the early Schools with the Liberal Arts | 
rather than with man’s quest for wisdom and lasting happi- 
ness.* It seems to have crept back into our European vocabv- | 
lary by stealth somewhere about the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. However, as early as 1667 a French Oratorian 
named André Martin (Ambrosius Victor) published an anthol- 
ogy of Augustinian texts in five small volumes under the title 
Philosophia Christiana, and it may be that the expression came to 
be used to describe the philosophy of St Augustine during the 
eighteenth century. We have it on the authority of Canon 
Nédoncelle* that in 1825 a German writer by the name of C. J. 


1 Cf. Contra Fulianum, IV, 72, which seems to be the only passage in which he 
used the expression. However, the idea he used it to convey is expressed in equiva- 
lent terms in De Civitate Dei, X, 32 and XXII, 22. St Augustine no doubt derived 
these ideas, in part at least, from the Alexandrian writers, notably St Clement, who 
often spoke of the Faith as being their philosophy. Cf. A. H. Armstrong and R. A. 
Markus: Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy, chapter X, and especially pp. 142-152. 
This book was published in October by Darton, Longman & Todd. ix + 162 pp. 15s. 

Cf. Dialogue, VIII, 1. 

8 The expression was not in current use. It was, of course, used occasionally, and 
Gilson mentions instances of its occurring in works of Rupert of Deutz in the 
twelfth century, of Erasmus and of Calvin in the sixteenth century. 

4 Cf. Is there a Christian Philosophy? mentioned in Section III of this article. 
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Branis submitted the idea of Christian Philosophy to critical 
examination in a work entitled De Notione Philosophiae Chris- 
tianae, from which we are presumably safe in concluding that it 
was coming into current use in certain European circles about 
that time. Later in the century, histories of Christian Phil- 
osophy began to appear, amongst them a small one by Ozanam 
in 1855. A little later Sanseverino, one of the pioneers who did 
much to prepare the way for the Scholastic revival, published in 
seven volumes his Philosophia Christiana cum Antiqua et Nova 
Comparata. With the revival of the Thomist philosophy, and the 
resurgence of interest in mediaeval philosophy in general at the 
end of the century, the expression became more and more 
common, and as the years went by a number of writers started 
to use the expression ‘“‘Catholic Philosophy”’ as well. It is of 
interest to note, however, that neither Leo XIII in his Encyc- 
lical Aeternt Patris, nor Pius XI in his Encyclical Studiorum 
Ducem used either expression: they both wrote of simply “‘phil- 
osophy” or of “Scholastic philosophy” when referring to St 
Thomas’s system; Pius XII, however, used the expression 
“Christian Philosophy” once in his Encyclical Humani 
Generis, 33. It appears, however, that during these years no one 
thought of attempting to give either expression any clear-cut, 
scientific meaning: both were merely used as rough and ready 
labels to distinguish philosophies which could be considered to 
bear some more or less close relationship to Christianity or 
Catholicism. In practice a philosophy was often called “‘Chris- 
tian” for the purely negative reason that it was neither pagan, 
materialistic nor pantheistic, though it might have very little 
positively to recommend it to a Christian. 

In 1924 Gilson published La Philosophie de Saint Bonaventure, 
in which, rejecting De Wulf’s idea that St Bonaventure and St 
Thomas belonged to one and the same pioneer group of thinkers 
who attempted to construct a philosophy standing, as we would 
expect it to do today, on its own feet and independent of the 
Faith, he first of all contrasted the philosophies of the two 
doctors, opposing Bonaventurism to Thomism, and then pre- 
sented Bonaventure’s philosophy as Augustinianism and Bona- 
venture himself as a man who philosophized from within the 
Faith, developing the whole substance of his thought from his 
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reflexions on the truths divinely revealed by Christ and taught 
by the Church. Shortly afterwards he began revising his earlier 
interpretations of St Thomas’s philosophy to show that it, too, 
had been developed from within the Faith, but on lines that 
differed from those followed by St Bonaventure because they 
were basically Aristotelian. In other words, Gilson was attempt- 
ing for the first time to give the expression “Christian Philos- 
ophy” a precise and scientific meaning. The astonishing success 
of these early studies on St Bonaventure and St Thomas 
aroused his interest in St Augustine, whom he had come to 
know from his reading of St Bonaventure, and prepared the 
way for the major part of his future work as an historian of 
mediaeval philosophy. 

Gilson’s conception of Christian Philosophy, and of the 
Christian philosophies of St Bonaventure and St Thomas, soon 
began to give rise to a certain amount of criticism on the part 
of certain historians, notably the veteran Dominican Pierre 
Mandonnet. But apart from the trouble they were caused by 
the persistence with which they were assailed by groups of 
Suarezians, and notably by the Jesuit Pedro Descoqs, the 
Thomist philosophers of those times did not stir from the peace 
and calm security of the kind of Maginot Line system of 
Thomism they had constructed for themselves out of a number 
of impregnable theses, and Gilson continued at his work with- 
out hindrance. Trouble started, however, in 1928 when Emile 
Bréhier, the well-known French philosopher and historian of 
philosophy at the Sorbonne, who was a rationalist and not a 
Christian, attacked Gilson’s new conception of Christian Phil- 
osophy in three lectures he gave at the Institut des Hautes Etudes 
in Brussels. He entitled these lectures “Is there a Christian 
Philosophy?” and the answer he gave was an absolute and un- 
qualified “No”. Considering his question from the historical 
point of view, Bréhier agreed that Christian theologians, during 
the Middle Ages, had made use, for their own purposes, of 
ideas they took from the Greek philosophers, but, he argued, in 
so doing they had not contributed anything at all towards the 
development of philosophy, so that as far as philosophy is con- 
cerned the Middle Ages were completely barren. His handling 
of the question was plainly inspired by the principle, not ex- 
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plicitly stated but always tacitly assumed, that there is no 
affinity between Christianity and philosophy: whatever it may 
have contributed to the world of human values, Christianity is 
not an intellectual movement and the Christian as such has no 
| intellectual vocation. He argued in effect that, as Christianity 
| and philosophy belong to disparate orders, this new scientific 
conception of Christian philosophy is an impossible one. 
Gilson’s discovery of the so-called philosophy of St Augustine, 

and of its reappearance in the work of St Bonaventure, is really 
| a discovery of nothing more than a hybrid rationalization of 
a number of dogmas the Church regards as her own; such 
a rationalization may have contributed something to the 
Church’s official theology, but it cannot be said to have 
helped in any way in the development of philosophy.* 

In the following year Gilson published his Introduction a 
Pétude de Saint Augustin, one of the fullest studies of the phil- 
| osophy of the ‘‘Father of Christian philosophers”’ that had been 
| written for many years, which, with its theme that St Augustine, 
| only philosophized from within and for the benefit of the Faith, 
| seems to have stirred up the resolution of many to mobilize 
for debate. This great book has played as prominent a role 
in fostering Augustinian studies as the famous article on St 
Augustine by Eugéne Portalié, s.j., written for the Dictionnaire 
de théologie catholique in 1903, an English translation of which by 
Ralph Bastian, s.J., has just been published.? It is particularly 
interesting to notice how independent of the Faith Augustine’s 
philosophy was in Portalié’s account of it, though he applied to 
it the epithet ““Christian’”’. He held that his “entire conception 
of philosophy was borrowed from the Platonists” (p. 99), and 
that he borrowed from them even his synthesis of the triple 
role of God as the creative source of all things, i.e. ““He is the 
source of the being of things, as their creator; the source of the 
truth of things, as intellectual light; the source of the (moral) 
goodness of things through his grace” (p. 100). This threefold 


1 Bréhier gives his views in his usual forthright manner in volume I of his 
| Histoire de la philosophie, chapitre 8: “‘Hellénisme et Christianisme, aux premieérs © 
siécles de notre ére’’. This is the easiest of Bréhier’s writings on the topic to lay hands 
on today. 

2 A Guide to the Thought of St Augustine. By Eugéne Portalié, s.j. Translated by 
Ralph J. Bastian, s.J., with an Introduction by Vernon J. Bourke. (Burns & Oates. 
xxxvii + 428 pp. 42s.) 
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influence of God on created things was the basis of his threefold 
division of philosophy into physics, logic and ethics. Gilson 
rejected this “non-Christian” conception of St Augustine’s 
philosophy as a distortion of his real way of thinking. 

In the following year (1930) the fifteenth centenary of St 
Augustine’s death was commemorated, and amongst the 
numerous articles written about him, a number submitted his 
philosophy to a careful examination as well as his ideas about 
the relations holding between Faith and reason, while a few 
commented on Gilson’s new theory of his Christian Philosophy. 
Among these articles four deserve to be mentioned here to 
show something of the differences of opinion expressed at the 
time. Mgr Martin Grabmann contributed an article to Aurelius 
Augustinus! which concluded with the verdict that, during the 
last period of his life at least, St Augustine’s so-called philosophy | 
is really a speculative theology. Charles Boyer, s.j., in an article 
entitled ‘Philosophie et théologie chez Saint Augustin”,’ 
favoured the view that there is an independent philosophy in 
St Augustine distinct from his speculative theology; he pointed 
out that though he never minimized the weaknesses of human 
reason, Augustine never condemned it as vain nor did he ever 
slight it as positively harmful to Faith: on the contrary he wel- 
comed it as helping a man feel his way towards and benefit 
from the supreme Wisdom of Divine Faith. Maritain wrote a 
penetrating study ‘“‘De la sagesse augustinienne’’® in which he 
held that we cannot clearly distinguish philosophy from theol- 
ogy within St Augustine’s idea of Wisdom, for both are neces- 
sarily intermingled in the Christian’s pursuit of perfect happi- 
ness for which he is destined by God. In other words Maritain 
favoured Gilson’s idea of the nature of St Augustine’s phil- 
osophy. He concluded his article with a discussion of the 
nature of Christian Philosophy in which he argued that phil- 
osophy benefits indirectly from revelation, but as it was con- 
structed by the Scholastics it was not built from within the 
Faith, so that the truths of Faith do not necessarily enter into 

1 Aurelius Augustinus. (Cologne, 1930) pp. 87-116. 


® Revue de philosophie (December 1930), pp. 173-188. Reprinted in the author’s 
Essais sur la doctrine de saint Augustin, chapter VII. 


3 Cf. Les Degrés du savoir, chapitre VII. English translation by Gerald B. Phelan. 
(Geoffrey Bles, 1959). 
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its structure; theology remains extrinsic to Scholastic phil- 
osophy though it has all the rights of an external regulating 
Wisdom over philosophy. Divine Faith gives us the absolute 
truth and so provides an external criterion for judging the 
truth of a system of philosophy. A true philosophy will inevit- 
ably be in harmony with the Faith, but as a philosophy it will 
be acceptable because it is true, and not because it harmonizes 
with the Faith. At home M. C. D’Arcy, s.j., wrote an article 
on the “Philosophy of St Augustine” for the Monument to St 
Augustine! in which he put forward a view closer to that of 
Boyer than of Gilson in that he clearly recognized a philosophy 
in St Augustine’s thought which could be set on its own feet, 
even if Augustine himself never busied himself about it for its 
own sake. 

This peaceful beginning of what promised to be a celestially 
calm exchange of ideas suddenly broke into a storm in March 
1931 when Bréhier and Gilson debated their ideas at a meeting 
of the Société Frangaise de Philosophie. When the two protagonists 
had given their papers the discussion was taken up by the mem- 
bers present, and it is interesting to note that Maritain sided in 
principle with Gilson, though he criticized his idea that to be 
Christian a philosophy must depend intrinsically on the Faith, 
and, strange as it seems, these two Thomists were joined by 
Edouard Le Roy, the enfant terrible of the Catholic philosophers 
in France at the time. Léon Brunschvicg sided with Bréhier 
against Gilson. At the end of the great debate two written con- 
tributions from absent members were read, one of which was 
from Maurice Blondel who was to contribute a great deal to the 
discussion of the problem in the near future. 

Bréhier followed up his attack on Gilson’s position with an 
article he published in the Revue de métaphysique et de morale for 
June 1931. Gilson elaborated his idea of the Christian Phil- 
osophy of the Middle Ages on a large scale in his Gifford Lec- 
tures entitled The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy which he gave at 
Aberdeen in 1931 and 1932. Blondel published his famous Le 
Probléme de la philosophie chrétienne in 1932, and in June 1933 the 
French Thomist Society, founded by Mandonnet, organized a 
day of studies at Juvisy so that they might consider the problem 

1 Chapter V. 
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amongst themselves.1 Two papers were read, one by Aimé 
Forest and the other by A. R. Motte, o.P. Discussions followed 
both papers, and, granting that Christian theology has had 
a profound influence on the development of philosophy, they 
crystallized into an effort to determine what precisely this in- 
fluence had been as a prerequisite condition for determining 
the exact meaning of the term Christian Philosophy. Van 
Steenberghen and other professors from Louvain who were 
present were anxious to safeguard the autonomy of philosophy, 
and they opposed the use of the term Christian Philosophy 


altogether. Though the majority found no quarrel with the ex- | 


pression itself, it was clear enough and became clearer still in 
the next few years, that Gilson’s ideas did not enjoy universal 
approbation. 

The debate now began to die down; instead of entering into 
a series of discussions with each other, the two outstanding pro- 
tagonists of Christian Philosophy, Gilson and Blondel, set them- 
selves independently to their writing. During the war Gilson 
published his revised Le Thomisme, and revised editions of his 
books on St Bonaventure and St Augustine. After the war he 
published his new work on Jean Duns Scot and his History of 
Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages. In 1944 Blondel published 
his two-volume work La Philosophie et lV’ ésprit chrétienne, which 


was followed in 1950 with his Exigences philosophiques du chris- } 


tianisme. Blondel put forward quite a different conception of 
Christian Philosophy based on the radical insufficiency of a 
purely human philosophy to achieve its end of finding the truth 
in the highest questions of metaphysics. The limitations of 


human reason should lead a philosopher to see the reasonable- | 


ness of looking to God as taking steps to help man attain the 
truth to which he aspires but which lies beyond his own limited 
reach. He suggested that a philosophy deserves to be called 


Christian in the measure that it prepares man to look beyond | 


the purely natural order of things for the revelation of Jesus 

Christ, which, when it is accepted by faith not merely elevates 

the mind to God Himself and the supernatural order, but also 

contributes much to the completion and enlargement of the 

mind on the purely human, philosophical level. Blondel’s con- 
1 La Philosophie chrétienne (Société Thomiste, Le Saulchoir, 1933). 
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tribution to the whole great debate was by far the most con- 
| structive alternative to Gilson’s theory offered by anyone before 
> the outbreak of the Second World War. Unfortunately, how- 
» ever, Blondel stood resolutely outside the closed fortifications of 
the Thomist Maginot Line of the twenties and thirties, and his 
| ideas were never accorded the warm reception they deserved 
_ nor the impartial criticism from which they might have bene- 
fited very considerably. During the war this Thomist line more 
| or less disintegrated, and an altogether more mobile force of 
Thomist philosophers were hard at work revising the whole in- 
| terpretation of St Thomas’s metaphysics. When, for example, 
Joseph de Finance, s.j., published his Etre et agir in 1945 we 
were presented with a Thomist metaphysics of being, inspired 
by principles Gilson has the merit of having tirelessly advocated, 
and it became apparent that in any future discussion of the 
nature of Christian Philosophy, certain Thomists might quite 
well prefer the theory of Blondel to that of Gilson. Many mis- 
understandings of Blondel’s philosophy must have been re- 
moved by the book of Blaise Romeyer, s.j., La Philosophie 
religieuse de Maurice Blondel which was published in 1943. 


II 


After a respite of some years, M. Gilson has returned, once 
more, to the subject of this great debate with three books pub- 
lished last year. The first is concerned with the general prob- 

} lems of relating Faith with reason; it bears the title Le Philosophe 
» et la théologie.1 The second is entitled Introduction a la philosophie 
| chrétienne2 and the third is a companion volume in English 
| with the title Elements of Christian Philosophy.* The publication 
of these three new works was preceded by the appearance in 
| 1959 of a new edition of the five lectures Christianisme et philo- 
| sophie.4 We can say straight away that Gilson has not modified 
| his position in the slightest during the past few years; his con- 


1 Published in Paris by Fayard, 261 pp. 10 N.F. 

* Published in Paris by J. Vrin, 225 pp. 

* Published in New York by Doubleday & Co. 358 pp. $6.95. 
* Published in Paris by J. Vrin, 170 pp. 
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ception of Christian Philosophy remains as he has expounded 
it in book after book during the course of the past thirty years, | 
His assurance of the integrity of his basic principles remains | 
serenely unperturbed despite the criticisms that have been 
levelled against them. He writes now as a master who has risen | 
far above the trials and difficulties he has had to contend with 
in the past, and without heeding the views of his critics, he 
devotes himself to the joys of sharing the treasures he has 
amassed with his friends. In Le Philosophe et la théologie he is 
writing what is to all intents and purposes a letter to his | 
friends, his fellow Christian philosophers, warning them of the [ 
errors of the pre-war Thomism and those to which he fell a 
victim in his early years, and exhorting them to adopt once and 
for all the golden rule of philosophizing always from within the 
Faith. Gilson’s life work shows in a most vivid manner that this 
question of what Faith has done for reason is well-nigh inex- 
haustible, and it inspires his inimitable gifts as a writer today 
as powerfully as at any time in the past. Anyone who imagines 
that he might now be writing as a man of increasing years who 
mechanically repeats ideas which rotate effortlessly round and 
round his head as his powers of thinking grow steadily weaker | 
would be seriously mistaken. This book has all the fascination | 
of a superbly written apologia. Gilson argues that it is for the 
Christian to recognize the primacy of Faith over reason, and 
for the Christian philosopher to recognize that the reasonable- 
ness of the act of faith puts philosophy within the Faith he pro- 
fesses: how, then, can a Christian attempt to philosophize 
sincerely if to do so he puts his Faith on one side? Just as St 
Augustine had said to his fellow Christians “‘Dilige, et quod vis 
fac’’, so Gilson says the Christian philosopher ought to see the 
wisdom of the principle he puts before them, “‘Crois, et pense ce 
que tu voudras’’ (p. 221). Gilson bears witness in this book to his 
own life-long personal experience of the rationality of the Chris- 
tian Faith, which the corpus philosophorum in the modern world 
has lost from sight. 

The titles of the two volumes on Christian Philosophy are 
seriously misleading, for neither book is what its title would 
naturally lead one to expect. Both books are concerned solely 
with the philosophy of St Thomas; the French one is not an | 
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Introduction in the accepted sense of the word for it pre- 
* | supposes far too much knowledge of St Thomas to put into 


the hands of a student, and the English one does not give the 


_ “elements” of St Thomas’s philosophy. Both books are con- 
| cerned primarily with St Thomas’s thought as we find it in the 


Summa Theologica; in fact, they might almost be taken for 
lectures mainly on its first eleven Questions. The one theme 
Gilson sets before his readers for their consideration is just that 


| of the wisdom of St Thomas’s way of thinking; in what, he asks, 
| did this wisdom consist? In answering this question he focusses 


the attention of the reader, who is presumed to know his meta- 
physics pretty thoroughly, on the essential or key principles of 
St Thomas’s metaphysics to show how they permeate all his 


_ thinking and make his philosophy as a whole intelligible. The 


first point he makes, and the only one we are concerned with 
here, is that the wisdom of St Thomas’s thinking as we find it 
expressed in the Summa lay in the way he did all his philosoph- 
izing dans la Foi, and that therefore we must learn to think his 
philosophy with him in the theological framework in which he 
set it of the revelation God has made to us about Himself. The 
basic error of most of the pre-war Thomists was to forget that 
he presents his ideas from a theological point of view. For 
example, we must consider his famous Five Ways for proving 
that God exists, and such capital philosophical doctrines as his 
real distinction between being and essence, as fitting within and 
deriving their meaning from the theological context in which 
they are set in the Summa, for this context is a part of them. 


Gilson points out that St Thomas starts with the fact that God 
| has revealed Himself to be pure Being, and as absolutely simple 


in his Being. From these revealed premisses he argues that, as 
there can be no distinctions of any kind in God, there can be no 
composition of being and essence in God. Having established 
this truth about God, St Thomas then argues that there must 


as a consequence be a real composition of being and essence in 


all created things. In other words, St Thomas thought in the 
“opposite direction” to that adopted by the manualists of an 
independent Thomist philosophy for whom philosophy is ex- 
trinsic to the Faith, and the Faith to philosophy. They try to 
prove that there is a real distinction in creatures by pure reason 
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before they consider anything at all about God, and then con- , 


clude, in what they call “‘Natural Theology’’, that there is no 
composition at all in God. The Suarezians find many difficul- 
ties in the Thomist arguments, when they are thus presented 
back to front, which St Thomas never experienced for the 
simple reason that he was thinking as a theologian about God’s 


revelation of Himself, and not as a modern natural theologian | 


of what we can glean of God from experience. It was from 
within the transcendence of the Christian revelation, with his 
whole mind on the supernatural mysteries of Faith, that he 


fashioned his philosophical ideas, derived largely from Aristotle | 


and Avicenna. With the aid of philosophical ideas fecundated 
by this contact with God’s own truth (rather than by human 
experience) he was able to penetrate deeper into an understand- 
ing of the nature of being and human knowledge than any non- 
Christian philosopher could possibly do. The Christian phil- 
osophy of St Thomas, like that of St Augustine and St Bona- 
venture, was the fruit of the lifelong efforts he, as a Christian 
and a thinker, made to attain what understanding he could of 
the truths revealed by God. 


III 


What are we to think of Gilson’s idea of Christian Phil- 
osophy? Anyone who is interested in discussing this matter 
ought to pause to read Canon Nédoncelle’s Is there a Christian 
Philosophy? which Dom Illtyd Trethowan has translated into 
English for the Faith and Fact series.1 Nédoncelle is sympathetic 
to the theory of Blondel about which he has much to say for 
himself that is original, and soberly critical of that of Gilson. 
Summing up my own reflexions as concisely as possible, 1 


suggest that it is difficult not to be forced to judge Gilson’s | 


theory on the following considerations: 


(A) Gilson is plainly committed to the view that St Augus- : 


tine is the prototype and exemplar of Christian philosophers, 
and that Christian Philosophy must always be what Gilson 


1 Is there a Christian Philosophy? By Maurice Nédoncelle. Translated by Illytd 
Trethowan, 0.s.B. (Burns & Oates: A Faith and Fact Book, 154 pp. 8s. 6d.) 
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| considers Augustine made it in the first place. As a consequence, 
he regards St Thomas as basically an Augustinian in all his 
| thinking in that he philosophized (as he theologized) on the 
| principle Credo ut Intelligam. Hence we cannot say that St 
Thomas ever attempted himself, or suggested that a Christian 
philosopher should be advised to attempt, the construction of a 
philosophy based solely on human experience on the lines 
traced out by Aristotle, even if he is to be urged to use the 
philosophy of Aristotle as St Thomas himself did to explore the 
contents of the truths he believes. Gilson hesitates about calling 
| St Thomas an Aristotelian without further qualifications (see 
Introduction, chapter 2); presumably he would say that St 
Thomas differs fundamentally from Siger of Brabant in this, 
that for Aquinas Aristotle’s philosophy was engrafted on to an 
Augustinian quest for Wisdom, whereas Siger would have 
nothing but Aristotle’s Science by which he was led along the 
lines followed by Averroes. The crucial objection to this view is 
that though St Augustine did affirm the priority of Faith over 
reason very often, the passages in which he does so treat as 
their proper subject our understanding of revealed truths (cf. 
Portalié, p. 116). St Augustine insisted that reason has to pre- 
cede Faith in establishing the reasonableness of the authority 
of the divine testimony, and indeed its very existence (cf. 
Portalié, p. 116). Similarly, even granted that St Thomas inte- 
grated Aristotle’s Science within St Augustine’s quest for 
Wisdom when he was writing as a theologian, it does not follow 
that St Thomas deprecated in principle the Christian’s use of 
Aristotle’s Science as an independent natural wisdom. On the 
contrary Chapter IV of the second book of the Contra Gentes is 
typical of many passages in which St Thomas recognizes the 
intrinsic value of a philosophy independent of theology. 

(B) These three books must be read, and the concept of 
Christian Philosophy they expound must be seen, on the back- 
| ground of the long debate we have outlined, and in particular 
with our minds constantly on Bréhier’s thesis that Christianity 
| has contributed nothing whatever to philosophy or to the in- 
tellectual life of man. Gilson’s life-work has been centred, I 
would suggest, on refuting Bréhier’s fantastic idea that Chris- 
tian Wisdom is unintelligible, or, as we would say today, that 
Vol. xLv1 L 
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Speculative Theology is impossible. In Gilson’seye Bréhier putin- 
to words what many philosophers of the Sorbonne and the Collége | thor 
de France, where Gilson had worked most of his life, had been | allo 
thinking for years. He has as a consequence been preoccupied | inde 
throughout his life with the task of showing that the revealed | aya 
truths of the Catholic Faith are intelligible and thinkable, though } tory 
they are supernatural mysteries beyond all human experience; | op | 
and furthermore, that of their very nature they demand, andhave | “sy 
been directly responsible for bringing it about, that Christians | met 
should think in a perfectly philosophical manner all the basic |  self- 
problems of philosophy in the very effort of trying to think their | cow 
Faith. Gilson’s uncompromising insistence on the absolutely } the: 
exclusive priority of Faith over reason is to be traced to his} thec 
anti-Bréhier plan of campaign which has led him to exaggerate } afte: 
the Augustinian theological idea of the priority of Faith into Oso} 
his own philosophical idea of the exclusiveness of the priority to | fron 
be accorded to Faith by a Christian thinker. Thus Gilson’s | hur 
basic thesis is that as Faith and reason are not disparate, but | that 
grafted one on the other by the power of God, the Christian | asa 
has an intellectual vocation, and by God’s gift the purest phil- § sical 
osophy grows out of Catholic theology. This leads him to the | _Jatiy 
position of having to say that Thomist philosophy ought to be | doir 
studied within or after theology, but not before theology. The imp 
crucial objection to this view is that Gilson’s Christian Phil- | trar 
osophy so absorbs philosophy within the Faith that it is really | app 
what we call Speculative Theology, that Thomism is not a olog 
philosophy at all, but a system of revealed theology. The exclu- | obje 
sive priority of Faith leaves no room for a separate philosophy. | exis; 
To this Gilson replies that he presents the metaphysics of St} We 
Thomas from the standpoint of, and as a development of, the | osop 
theology of the Bible as he found it interpreted by St Augus-| the. 
tine, because St Thomas did not set out to develop Aristotle’s | Osor 
philosophy for its own sake and from within the Aristotelian | _poin 
system as he found it, but to return to the original Augustinian } effec 
conception of Wisdom conceived as the study of God Himself} mus 
as He has made Himself known to us, and of all other things, | diffi 
even the Incarnation, as fitted within the study of God, one in| mee 
Being and three in Persons. For St Thomas philosophy was a ( 
by-product of theology; he did not convert philosophy into 
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theology; he took a theological view of philosophy, and thus re- 
thought Aristotle. To the further objection that St Thomas 
allowed that philosophy has its own methods and laws as an 
independent science, Gilson would reply that these are of little 
avail on their own; philosophy needs to use them not on terri- 
tory which is treated as an independent and sovereign state, but 
on territory that is administered under the supervision of a 
“supreme Emperor” for the benefit of his home kingdom (if the 
metaphor can be excused), and its status resembles that of the 
self-governing colonies whose privilege it is to serve the mother 
country. Thus in presenting his account of the philosophy of 
the great thinkers of the Middle Ages Gilson always follows the 
theological order in his exposition, God first and creatures 
afterwards, though he states emphatically he is writing phil- 
osophy, and that, though he accepts as true statements he takes 
from the Bible, he discusses the meaning of these statements by 
human ways of thinking and reasoning. Nédoncelle retorts 
that this is not enough to safeguard the integrity of philosophy 
as a natural science, and that by making his philosophy intrin- 
sically dependent on the Faith Gilson is in fact writing a Specu- 
lative Theology. Gilson would, I am sure, reply that he is not 
doing anything of the sort, because the truths of Faith do not 
impair the methods and laws of human thinking: on the con- 
trary they fructify them. But the weakness of Gilson’s position 
appears quite plainly here, for surely, to return to the termin- 
ology of the Schools, a science is constituted by its formal 
object, and to be fructified by the Faith philosophy must first 
exist as a natural science with its own natural formal object. 
We can agree that once constituted as a natural science, phil- 
osophy may be influenced in many ways by the Faith and to 
the extent that it comes under this influence a system of phil- 
osophy may be called a Christian Philosophy. This is the vital 
point Gilson needs to make against Bréhier and it can be made 
effectively without insisting that, to be Christian, philosophy 
must be engrafted on to theology. Blondel at least avoids these 
difficulties which, as I see things, Gilson has never succeeded in 
meeting. 

(c) In Gilson’s view the Faith, transcending human reason 
as it does, nonetheless implies a certain philosophy, and during 
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the Middle Ages it contributed powerfully towards the develop- 
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ment of Greek and Arabian philosophy as Christian thinkers | 


tried to construct the philosophy they needed in order to think 
their Faith. He considers that this philosophy was provided 
originally by St Augustine, and in its most perfectly developed 
form by St Thomas, whose doctrine of esse as the act of being 
enabled him to think of God, so far as it is given to men to 
think of Him at all, and of all other beings in their relations to 
God. Gilson does not see the task of the Christian metaphy- 
sician as consisting in rethinking St Thomas’s metaphysics of 
being critically in order to face up to the challenge of Kant’s 
Critique and of Hume’s empirical analysis of our knowing pro- 
cesses: he seems to launch straight into philosophy, that is to 
say metaphysics, without attempting to make any critical study 
of our knowing powers on the ground that, as the truths of 


Faith are absolutely certain to the Christian and objectively [ 


true in themselves, we are entitled to begin with the assump- 
tion that Kant and Hume must have been making too much ofa 
problem which in any case is not as crucial as modern philos- 
ophers seem to think. In other words Gilson’s idea of Christian 


Philosophy puts him under the necessity of commencing to | 


philosophize with a solemn refusal to allow any system of phil- 


osophy to judge of the truth of the Faith by which he stands, | 
and with the proclamation he makes from the housetops that it | 


is for the Faith both to judge the deliverances of reason or any 
system of philosophy, and to use the metaphysics it guarantees 
to expose the radical defects of the modern critical philoso- 
phies. Even if we grant Gilson everything that he considers we 
as Christians ought to grant him about the exclusive priority of 


Faith over reason, and the nature of his Christian Philosophy | 


(and I write as one who is not prepared to go anything like as 
far as doing that), it seems that, though it is objectively true 


that the truths of Faith pronounce judgement on all systems of | 


philosophy, the modern philosopher just has to face the critical 


(OO gg A RC RSC 2 errr 





or epistemology problem set by Kant and Hume and face | 


them on the purely natural level of critical philosophical re- 
flexion. Surely a critical philosophy is independent of the Faith 
in some sense of the term. Hence the modern Thomist needs a 
metaphysics and an epistemology which are grounded on 
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nothing but human experience in order to justify to non-Chris- 
tians the possibility both of metaphysics and of transcendental 
theology, and even the possibility of Gilson’s own Christian 
Theology. Looking back over the story of this debate, I repeat, 
I am led to think that Gilson only pushes his idea of the abso- 
lute necessity of basing all philosophy on the Faith so far as to 
deny the necessity of a Thomist philosophy which is not in part 
at least dependent on the Faith because of his preoccupation 
with Bréhier’s attack on the Faith. We must remember, of 
course, that Bréhier spoke in the name of numerous philoso- 
phers who thought and still think as he did, not only in France 
but in every country on the earth where Catholicism and phil- 
osophy meet. We can understand, then, how Gilson came to 
adopt this uncompromising position. What Gilson ought to 
have said is that a Christian’s purely natural metaphysics can 
and ought to be fecundated by his Faith, because the Faith pre- 
sents many truths to the philosopher, and even suggestions 
about ways of thinking, which he will find of incalculable value 
in philosophy, even if he does not go so far as to reflect philo- 
sophically on the revealed mysteries of the Faith as speculative 
theologians do in studying dogmatic theology. Gilson exagger- 
ated in saying, and, I submit in interpreting St Thomas as say- 
ing, that the Christian has no metaphysics at all, or any meta- 
physics worthy of a Christian till his philosophy is so fecundated 
by the Faith. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE MISSA PRO POPULO 
OBLIGATION 


The obligation of the Missa pro populo seems to vary from 
diocese to diocese. How is a parish priest to know the precise 
extent of his obligation? (L. E. F.) 
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REPLY 


Canon 466, §1: “Applicandae Missae pro populo obliga- 
tione tenetur parochus ad normam can. 339...” 
Canon 339, §1: ‘““Debent quoque, post captam sedis (paroe- 


ciae) possessionem, omni exiguitatis redituum excusatione aut | 


alia quavis exceptione remota, omnibus dominicis aliisque 
festis diebus de praecepto, etiam suppressis, Missam pro populo 
sibi commisso applicare.” 

The short answer is that a parish priest can safely rely on 
the statement or indication of the obligation which he will cer- 


tainly find either in the synodal statutes or in the Ordo celebrandi : 


Missam of his diocese. Even if it differs, not only from the com- 
mon law, but even from the observance of other dioceses in the 
same country or province, he can rightly assume, until he re- 
ceives official notification to the contrary, that the variation is 
duly authorized. 

The common law, as stated in the above-quoted canons, 
requires every parish priest (and, by canon 473, every duly con- 
stituted administrator of a vacant parish) to apply the fructus 
spectalis of his Mass (or of one of his Masses) for the benefit of 
his flock, “‘on all Sundays and other feasts of precept, even 
suppressed’’. The obligation binds in justice by virtue of an im- 
plicit contract arising from the material support which a parish 
priest receives from his people, and the Mass must be applied 
for them alone and without stipend,! nor may a stipend be re- 
ceived for any other Mass said on the same day, except Christ- 
mas Day, without apostolic indult.? 


The feasts of precept to which the obligation of common law 


is attached are the ten enumerated in canon 1247. The sup- 
pressed feasts (formerly but no longer of precept) which also 


entail the obligation were determined for the universal Church 
in a complete list compiled by Urban VIII, in the Constitution 


Universa of 13 September 1642, which was subsequently con- 
firmed by Pius IX in 1858 and Leo XIII in 1882. After the 


1 Benedict XIV, Cum semper oblatas (19 August 1744); Gasparri, C.I.C. Fontes, 


D. 345, §2. 
* Canon 824, §2. 
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Code Commission had declared, in a reply of 17 February 1918, 
that the new Code had not altered the pre-existing discipline, 
the Congregation of the Council, in a decree of 28 December 
1919, re-issued the traditional list for the universal Church;? 
but since we in this country had a somewhat different list of our 
own, promulgated for our use with papal approval by the 
First Westminster Provincial Council,? it was not clear at first 
whether this or the 1919 list was to be regarded as the norm for 
priests bound to the integral obligation, and for a considerable 
time there was a difference of practice among our dioceses, 
some adopting the common law list, others retaining the West- 
minster. When the question was finally answered authoritatively 
by the Congregation of the Council, in a reply to the Archbishop 
of Liverpool, 19 July 1941, it appeared that neither practice was 
altogether correct, and that the obligation bound “‘non tantum 
in festis de praecepto et suppressis pro Ecclesia universali, sed 
etiam in festis particularibus pro Anglia iuxta Primum Con- 
cilium Provinciale Westmonasterien”.* This meant in effect 
that we were to add our local feasts of St Gregory the Great, St 
Augustine, Apostle of England, and St Thomas of Canterbury 
to those enumerated, for the universal Church. Since, however, 
this was a private reply to a particular diocese, it is possible 
that not all dioceses have as yet given effect to it in their 
Ordo. 

On the other hand, it is much more probable that the differ- 
ences still to be found between the practices of our various dio- 
ceses are due simply to the different manner in which diocesan 
indults are employed. Our Ordinaries have long been em- 
powered by indult to ease the burden for parish priests who, by 
reason of their poverty, find it difficult to manage without the 
stipends they might otherwise receive; and, in the past, when 
the plea of poverty could more widely be pleaded without a 
blush, general dispensations of varying liberality, extending in 
some cases to all Sundays and feasts except the eleven feasts 


1 For both documents, cf. Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest I, pp. 253-4. Since the 
above was written, the S. Congregation of the Council, by a decree dated 3 Decem- 
ber 1960, has prescribed for the universal Church a new and comprehensive list of 
all the days to which the obligation is henceforth attached. See below. 

® Cf. Decreta Quattuor Conc. Prov. Westmon. (ed. 2), p. 87. 

® Quoted in THE CLercy Review (December 1941), p. 362, by Dr Hanrahan, 
who added a full and clear explanation of the tangle. 
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mentioned in canon 306, were not uncommon.! Now that, with | fast: 
the general improvement of the material condition of parish | who: 
priests in England, the plea of poverty can only exceptionally | the 
be made, some Ordinaries have withdrawn their former general | Con 
dispensations and require their parish priests to observe the full | equ: 
list of the common and provincial law, unless, in particular cases | firm 





of proved need, they are individually dispensed. The diocese | of E 
from which our correspondent writes has not yet gone this far. | was 
To judge from its Ordo, which declares the obligation to bind | inco 
“omnibus Dominicis tantum”’, the Ordinary continues to grant | the | 
a general dispensation from the obligation on all the other days. | peoy 


His clergy can safely assume that his indult enables him to do / orn 
so, not only validly, but licitly. : ] 
Com: 
cessi 


Tue Notion oF INFIRMITY IN RELATION re 
TO THE EvucHARIsTic Fast 
" firm 
Within the three hours before Holy Communion, Titius “w 
inadvertently consumed some prescribed medicinal pills, the | 
taking of which he normally postpones, without inconvenience, ss 
until later. Was he free to communicate in virtue of the con- | a 
cession made by Sacram Communionem to the infirm? Or must the | itis 
infirmity entail an inconvenience in relation to the fast which, 

; : of th 
were it not for the concession, would tend to deter one from a 

Communion? (Scotus.) . 
acr 
app. 
late: 
REPLY | revi 
to re 


Sacram Communionem, n.4: “Infirmi, quamvis non decum-| jf ¢] 
bant, potum non alcoholicum et veras ac proprias medicinas, | jt }. 
sive liquidas sive solidas, ante Missae celebrationem vel Euchar- | Jong 
istiae receptionem sine temporis limite sumere possunt.” seri 

When, in the Constitution Christus Dominus, the eucharistic | g0};, 
fast was for the first time relaxed for the infirm generally, bed- } yen; 


1 Note that, by canon 339, no degree of poverty excuses of itself; a dispensation 
is always a necessary. 2 
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fast or not, it is certain that the relaxation was limited to those 
whose infirmity entailed a notable inconvenience relatively to 
the observance of the normal fast. To the concession made in the 
Constitution, the appended Holy Office Instruction (which had 
equal force) attached the condition: “‘if, by reason of their in- 
firmity, they cannot keep the fast unbroken up to the reception 
of Holy Communion without grave inconvenience’’; and this 
was generally and reasonably interpreted to mean the sort of 
inconvenience which, but for the relief granted, would deter 
the average person from communicating. Under these terms, 
people like Titius were certainly excluded from benefit, whether 
or not they acted inadvertently. 

In the revised version of the law, however, that of Sacram 
Communionem, no condition is expressly attached to the con- 
cession made to the infirm. The question is: does the previous 
condition still hold? In answering this, it must be noted that 
according to the more probable opinion, subsequently con- 
firmed in private replies from the Holy See,} Sacram Com- 
munionem, which describes itself as a mere “‘extension”’ of the 
previous concessions, did not abrogate the conditions previously 
attached to them, except to the extent determined by the 
general norm of canon 22. According to this norm, a later law 
abrogates an earlier law in three cases: if it expressly says so; if 
itis directly contrary; or if it re-orders afresh the whole material 
of the earlier law. Neither of the first two cases is verified in the 
present instance, but we think it fair to argue that the third is. 
Sacram Communionem contains what is in effect a series of laws 
applicable to different categories. Now, section 4, which regu- 
lates the fast for the infirm, can reasonably be called a complete 
revision of the previous regulation, designed, so it would seem, 
to remove an occasion of scruples inherent in the earlier version. 
If this be admitted, the omission of the condition means that 
it has been withdrawn, and therefore that the concession is no 
longer limited to those who, by reason of their infirmity, find it 
seriously inconvenient to observe the normal fast. We think this 
solidly probable, at least as far as the seriousness of the incon- 
venience is concerned. 

Titius, however, is not yet out of the wood. We still have to 
1 Cf. THe Crercy Review (June 1957), p. 323; (February 1958), p. 103. 
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determine the precise meaning of the word “‘infirm’”’, and, in 
order to do this correctly, we are required by the general norm 
of canon 18 to have regard not only to its proper sense, but also | 
to the text and context in which it is used. As far as its etymology | 
goes, it can be properly applied to anyone, such as Titius, whose 
physical fitness is reduced by an ailment or defect. But reduced | 
in relation to what? The context certainly implies that the re- | 
duced fitness must be judged in relation to the observance of 
the fast, and a moment’s reflexion shows that unless we retain 
this as our standard of reference, we run into absurdity. Deaf: | 
ness and lameness are infirmities, but no one presumably holds | 
that a person who is hard of hearing, or handicapped by a club ? 
foot, is free, on that ground alone, to make use of the concession 
to the infirm. Even granting therefore that the original con- 
dition has been withdrawn, we are forced to conclude that the 
concession remains limited to those whose infirmity, be it only 
a cough, headache or bout of indigestion, makes it inconvenient 
for them, though not necessarily to a serious degree, to observe | 
the normal fast. 

As for Titius, this may well have been his condition on the 


occasion when he unthinkingly took his pills before Communion } 
and may indeed have been the unsuspected reason why he did } 


so. In that case, he could have given himself the benefit of the 


ailment has no effect on his fitness to fast, so that it is no advan- 
tage to him, whether by way of cure or of relief, to take the pre- 
scribed pills during the three hours before Communion, it 
would seem that he may not avail himself of the concession to 
the infirm. 
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(1) Does a multi-vitamin tablet break the eucharistic fast? 


(2) If Viaticum, Extreme Unction and the Last Blessing are | {, ,, 


given successively, must the Asperges, etc., and the Confiteor be 
repeated each time? (3) How far is it obligatory to confirm a 
baptized child of Catholics, or an adult, baptized in articulo or in 
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periculo mortis? (4) Some of the people I serve simply cannot 
learn or remember fixed forms of prayer, and, in Confession, 
have to be helped through their examination of conscience, act 
of contrition and penance. Since there are many penitents, 
some from far away, may I merely get them to repeat after me, 
three times, some simple ejaculation, like “Glory to Jesus”? 
(5) If no confessional matter is confessed, is a general sorrow for 
past sins enough to earn them an absolution? (6) Can a priest in 
charge of a mission station punish defaulters by depriving them 
of the sacraments for a while? (R. H. L., India.) 


REPLY 


(1) A multi-vitamin tablet does not, in our opinion, break 
the eucharistic fast, provided the person who takes it is “infirm” 
in the sense of Sacram Communionem, i.e. is affected by some 
ailment, deficiency or debility which reduces his or her fitness 
to observe the normal fast. The deficiency which such tablets 
are designed to remedy may be due to undernourishment or 
dietary imbalance, and may therefore be remediable by an in- 
crease or change of food, but the tablets themselves are com- 


| monly regarded as medicaments rather than as food, and it is 


common estimation that counts in this matter. 

(2) The Sacred Congregation of Rites replied, 30 October 
1953, that when Viaticum, Extreme Unction and the Last 
Blessing are administered successively, the opening prayers of 
each rite and the Confiteor need only be recited once. 

(3) Commentators differ about the obligation to use the 
faculty, granted to certain priests, of confirming persons in 
danger of death. Arguing from canons 467 and 468 and from 
the intrinsic value of the sacrament, some conclude that the 


| obligation of responding to every reasonable request is per se 


grave.? It is however solidly probable that the obligation is not 
more than venial in individual cases, and that failure to respond 
to reasonable requests can only be grave when it is habitual, 


1 Cf. Tue CLercy Review (October 1954), p. 628. 
* Cf. McCarthy, Problems in Theology, I, p. 79. 
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or motivated by formal contempt, or liable to cause grave} 
scandal.1 We may have missed the point of our missionary’s 
question, but if it is that a baptized infant or newly baptized 
adult needs no more for salvation, it has no relevance to the! 
priest’s obligation to use a faculty of confirming. The intrinsic | 
value of the sacrament as a means of added grace and glory is 
what counts. To quote Spiritus Sancti Munera, “its excellence and 
the abundance of precious gifts which it confers require that 
parish priests, and others who have care of souls, must make 
every effort in securing that no Christian should, through lack 
of opportunity, forgo so great a mystery of saving redemption. 
It admirably assists us in our warfare against the wickedness of 
the devil and the allurements of the world and the flesh, and| 
obtains for us on earth an increase of grace and virtue, and in 
heaven an added glory’’.2 Grave or venial, therefore, the 
obligation remains unaffected in the two cases mentioned. On 
the other hand, if the dying adult in question has not sought 
admission to the Church and has been baptized conditionally, 
on the assumption that he has an adequate implicit intention, 
the sacrament of Confirmation should not be added, because f 
the reason of extreme necessity which justifies conditional Bap-} 
tism.cannot be invoked for Confirmation. Great as is its value, 
it is in no way necessary to salvation. 

(4) Canon 887 requires a confessor, in assigning a penance, 
to be guided by two standards of proportion which may some- 
times conflict. The first, that the penance be “salutary and 
adapted to the quality and number of sins’, is clearly not ob- 
served by the dictated repetition of a brief ejaculation, like 
“Glory to Jesus’, if, as we assume, there is question of formally 
grave sin. But the second criterion, that it be “‘adapted to the 
condition of the penitent”, is generally admitted to take pre- 
cedence, when the two cannot be reconciled. This could be so 
in the case of our missionary’s unlettered penitents who have 
been unable to memorize any forms of prayer. It should be 
remembered, however, that a grave penance need not consist of 
prayers, and that it may be possible to observe both standards 


1 Cf. Mahoney, Priests’ Problems, qu. 52; De Reeper, The Sacraments on th 
Missions, p. 79. 
® Translation by Mahoney, The Priest as Minister of Confirmation, p. 11. 
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| of proportion by adding or substituting some good work which 
is well within the capacity of even the most simple and unlettered 
zed | of penitents. 
the} (5) A general sorrow for past sins, externally expressed, is 
| certainly sufficient for the valid absolution of a penitent who 
is} has no necessary matter to submit, though some theologians 
ind | require for the lawfulness that a specific sin or kind of sin be 
hat | confessed, and we think that a confessor should normally seek 
to obtain this. If, on the other hand, the penitent has necessary 
| matter to confess, i.e. post-baptismal mortal sins, not yet 
on.| directly remitted by the power of the Keys, canon go1, enun- 
sof) ciating an obligation of divine law, requires that he confess 


ind} such matter integrally in number and species. Only in a case 
| in} of necessity, when integral confession is physically or morally 
the | impossible, can absolution be validly and lawfully given with- 
On} out it; and even then the obligation remains to be fulfilled, if 
ght} and when it ceases to be impossible. If, as seems probable, our 
lly, missionary’s problem arises from the practical difficulty of 
on,{ getting integral confession of even necessary matter from in- 
use| articulate penitents, we can only suggest that he do his best 
ap-! to ensure the substantial fulfilment of the divine law by eliciting 


| a Yes or No to prudently chosen questions. Affirmative pre- 
| cepts, such as that of integral confession, do not bind beyond 
ice, | the bounds of moral possibility. 

me- (6) A priest in charge of a mission station must, like any 
and | other minister of the sacraments, withhold them from those 





legislative jurisdiction in the external forum. Neither a parish 
priest, nor a priest in charge of a mission station has any true 
jurisdiction (potestas publica regendi) in that forum. He has no 
punitive power, At most, in virtue of the domestic and adminis- 


n th 


ob-| who are known with moral certainty to be gravely unworthy 
like } by reason of unrepented mortal sin, though, in withholding 
ally} Holy Communion, he must observe the distinction made in 
the} canon 855 between public and occult sinners. On the other 
ore-} hand, he cannot, properly speaking, “punish” anyone by 
¢ 8— temporary exclusion from the sacraments. This would be 
ave} equivalent to instituting and imposing a canonical penalty of 
be} temporary excommunication, and the institution and imposi- 
t i tion of penalties is restricted by canon 2220 to those who have 
rn 
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trative power entailed in his cura paroecialis, he can discourage 


defaulters by withholding certain spiritual favours to which | 


they have no strict canonical right, but which they might other- 
wise have hoped to receive from him. 
L. L. McR. 


CELEBRANT AT SOLEMN Mass 


Since the celebrant at solemn Mass no longer reads the 


Epistle and Gospel but has to read the Gradual, etc., what | 


change is to be made in the ceremonial? (S.) 


REPLY 


Until S.R.C. gives an official ruling on this matter—if it 
ever does—two courses seem to be open to the celebrant: (1) if 
he does not wish to sit for the singing of the Epistle (the new 


rubrics, n. 523, make no mention of the sacred ministers sitting | 


at this point, but no doubt it is permissible) he remains at the 
Epistle corner of the altar on the footpace for the singing of the 


Epistle—during which, it would seem he ought to face the sub- | 


deacon as he will face the deacon for the Gospel—then reads 
the Gradual, etc., after he has blessed the subdeacon, and puts 


in the incense standing at the same place; or (2) he may go | 


immediately after having finished the singing of the Collect(s) 
to the sedilia (with the deacon) and sit, rise to bless the sub- 
deacon, sit to read the Gradual, etc., and put in incense, and 
rise to bless the deacon before the Gospel. Only after having 
kissed the Gospel book and been incensed does he—with the 
deacon and subdeacon—return to the altar. 


for (a) if the celebrant stands at the altar for the singing of the 
Epistle, he and the deacon will be standing when everyone else 


1 This is the procedure on Holy Saturday before the singing of the Praeconium 
by the deacon (O.H.S.I., n. 12). 


* This is the opinion also of Fr F. R, McManus writing in Worship, January [ 


1961 (p. 129). 
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is seated; (5) that the celebrant should remain at the sedilia and 
do various acts there finds a parallel in the ceremonial of the 
bishop when he pontificates from his throne, where he remains 
seated during all the pre-Mass, and does not go to the altar until 
the Sacrifice itself begins at the Offertory'; (c) in the rite of 
Good Friday and of Holy Saturday in the reformed Holy Week 
liturgy the celebrant is at the sedilia for Scripture readings, not 
at the altar. 


New Rusrics, NN. 473 AND Ig! 


1. Now that the celebrant at solemn Mass does not read the 
Epistle and Gospel, when and by whom is the book removed 
for the Offertory? 

2. Does the rubric for the full antiphon before and after 
psalms apply to the canticle in the prayers to be said after Mass 


if | at the convenience of the priest? (M. S. F. S.) 


ng 
the 


the 


‘Ise F 








REPLY 


1. This may be done by a M.C. or a server either after the 
celebrant has read the Gradual, etc., at the Epistle corner, or, 
preferably, at the sedilia when the celebrant sits for the Epistle 


' and what follows—or after the chanting of the Gospel. The 


person who will move the book to the centre of the altar for the 
Offertory may hold it for the celebrant should he read at the 
sedilia. 

2. It appears that in all the liturgical books, and so for the 
Benedicite after Mass, there will be in future no bits of antiphons, 


_ but the entire text before and after a psalm or canticle. By the 
| way the recitation of the Benedicite canticle is not ad libitum, it is 


of obligation. See Ritus Servandus, xii, 6; and this rubric is re- 
ferred to by C. J. C. canon 810, dealing with the priest’s thanks- 
giving after Mass. 


1 Many liturgists have suggested that in the reform of the Mass rite the “liturgy 
of the Word” should be carried out away from the altar, as its purpose suggests. 
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BLEssING BAPTISMAL WATER 


In the blessing of the baptismal water on Holy Saturday | 


the rubric says the celebrant “‘halat ter in aquam’’, and a little 
later “‘sufflans ter in aquam’’. Is there a difference in the two 
actions? (S. B.) 


REPLY 


There are two ritual gestures that occur in the Liturgy 


| 


LS NTE: 


with the use of the lips, a blowing with the lips pursed, and a | 


breathing with the mouth open, the former is (ex) sufflare, the 


latter halare. The first is a gesture of contempt and of the | 


exercise of power used in an exorcism against the devil, and 
this is the meaning of the blowing on the child’s face early in 
the baptismal rite, the priest exsufflat leniter in faciem infantis 
(Roman Ritual, II i, 3). The second, halare is a gesture con- 
nected with the inbreathing of life or of the Holy Spirit into 
someone or something, as God breathed into Adam (inspiravit in 
faciem ejus spiraculum vitae, Genesis ii, 7), and our Lord breathed 
into the Apostles on Easter Day (insufflavit, John xx, 22). The 
significance of the two gestures is clearly outlined in the rite of 
the baptism on an adult. The priest exsufflat ter in faciem ejeus 
with the words Exi ab eo spiritus immunde and immediately after- 
wards halat in faciem, with the form Accipe Spiritum bonum per 
istam sufflationem. 

In the blessing of the baptismal water on Holy Saturday, 
and also with the shorter form outside that day, the verb 
sufflare is used, and as there is question here of the inbreathing 
of the Holy Spirit it is unfortunate that this word is used in this 


rubric, requiring commentators to explain what it means here, | 


a breathing upon. The first time the gesture occurs in the Holy 


Saturday blessing it is correctly described as halat; the second | 


time it is less correctly indicated as sufflans. In both cases it is a 
breathing—not a blowing—but in the first case it is done cross- 
wise, in the second in the form of the Greek letter psi. 

J. B. O’C, 
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NEW LIST OF MISSA PRO POPULO DAYS 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII 


DECRETUM 


NOVUS INDEX STATUITUR DIERUM FESTORUM, QUIBUS INEST OBLIGATIO 
LITANDI SACRUM PRO POPULO (A.A.S., 1960, LIT, p. 985). 


Cum in novas Rubricas Breviarii et Missalis editas post Litteras 


\ Apostolicas ‘‘Rubricarum instructum”’ diei 25 mensis Iulii 1960 per 
| Decretum Generale Sacrae Rituum Congregationis ‘‘Novum rubri- 


carum Breviarii ac Missalis romani codicem” diei 26 mensis Iulii 
1960, quaedam variationes circa dies festos inductae fuerint, non- 
nulli Ordinarii locorum per varias Regiones constituti a Sacra Con- 
gregatione Concilii expostulaverunt ut, ad dubii atque perplexitatis 
occasionem auferendam circa dies, quibus est applicandum Sacrum 


| pro populo, congrua aliqua ratio iniretur. 


His itaque votis annuens, Sacra Congregatio Concilii, de man- 
dato Summi Pontificis Ioannis XXIII feliciter Regnantis, indicem 
taxativum, qui sequitur, festorum, quibus, iuxta praescripta can- 
onum 339 §1 et 466 §1 Codicis Iuris Canonici, in universa Ecclesia a 
die 1 Ianuarii 1961 inest obligatio litandi Sacrum pro populo, con- 


| ficiendum statuit; idest: 


FESTA DE PRAECEPTO 


Dominicae I et II Classis. 
Alia Festa I Classis in Calendario Ecclesiae Universae: 


1. Nativitas Domini — 2. Dies octavus Nativitatis Domini —- 3. 


Christi - 6. Conceptio Immaculata B. Mariae Virginis — 7. Assump- 
tio B. Mariae Virginis — 8. Festum S. Ioseph, Sponsi B. M. V. - 9. 
Festum SS. Petri et Pauli Apostolorum — 10, Festum Omnium Sanc- 
torum. 

Vol. xiv1 M 
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FESTA NON DE PRAECEPTO 


I Classis in Calendario Ecclesiae Universae: 


1. Festum SSrhi Cordis Iesu - 2. Festum Pretiosissimi Sanguinis 
D. N. I. C. - 3. Annuntiatio B. Mariae Virginis — 4. Festum Sancti | 
Ioseph Opificis — 5. Dedicatio S. Michaélis Archangeli — 6. Nativitas | 
S. Ioannis Baptistae. 


I Classis in Calendarits particularibus: 


| 
7. Festum Patroni principalis Nationis — 8. Festum Patroni prin- 
cipalis Regionis seu Provinciae sive ecclesiasticae sive civilis — 9. Fes- 
tum Patroni dioecesis - 10. Anniversarium Dedicationis Ecclesiae | 
Cathedralis — 11. Festum Patroni principalis loci seu oppidi vel civi- 
tatis — 12. Anniversarium Dedicationis Ecclesiae propriae — 13. Titu- | 
lus Ecclesiae propriae. 

f 


IT Classis: 


14. Nativitas B. Mariae Virginis — 15. Purificatio B. Mariae Vir- 
ginis — Festa natalicia Apostolorum et Evangelistarum, scilicet: 16, 
Festum S. Andreae — 17. Festum S. Thomace — 18. Festum S. Ioannis | 
— 19. Festum S. Mathiae — 20. Festum S. Marci — 21. Festum SS. | 
Philippi et Iacobi — 22. Festum S. Iacobi — 23. Festum S. Bartholo- 
maei — 24. Festum S. Matthaei — 25. Festum S. Lucae — 26. Festum 
SS. Simonis et Iudae. i 

Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, die 3 Decembris 1960. 


P. Card. Crriact, Praefectus 
L. &S. 


P. Palazzini, a Secretis 


STRICT APPLICATION OF NEW RUBRICS TO 
CHORAL SERVICES 


DECRETUM 


DE SERVITIO CHORALI NOVO RUBRICARUM CODICI ACCOMMODANDO | 
(A.A.S., 1960, LII, p. 986). 
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In Litteris Apostolicis ““Rubricarum instructum” diei 25 mensis 
lulii 1960 ad num. 3) edicitur: “Item statuta, privilegia, indulta et 
consuetudines cuiuscumque generis, etiam saecularia et immemor- 
abilia, immo specialissima atque individua mentione digna, quae his 
rubricis obstant, revocantur’’. 

Quare Sacra Congregatio Concilii, de mandato Summi Pon- 
tificis Ioannis XXIII feliciter Regnantis, statuit, ad servitium 
chorale quod attinet, ut locorum Ordinarii curent emendari, 
statuta capitularia et abrogari praefata privilegia, indulta et con- 
suetudines, quae dictis rubricis obstent. 

Insuper declarat reductiones servitii choralis, quae a Sacra Con- 
gregatione Concilii fuerint concessae, adhuc vigere, si et quatenus 
prae dictis rubricis haud obstent. 

Petitiones autem reductionum servitii choralis vel earundem pro- 
rogationum a Capitularibus exarentur iuxta novas rubricas Brevarii 
et Missalis. 

Contrariis quibuslibet haud obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, die 3 Decembris 1960. 

P. Card. Crriact, Praefectus 
L. #S. 


P. Palazzini, a Secretis 


ADDITION TO THE DIVINE PRAISES 
SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 


LAUDIBUS IN BLASPHEMIARUM REPARATIONEM NOVA ADDITUR INVO- 
caTIo (A.A.S., 1960, LII, p. 987). 


UrRsBis ET ORBIS 


Sanctissimus Dominus noster Ioannes Divina Providentia Pp. 
XXIII, in Audientia die 12 Octobris mensis anno 1960 infrascripto 
Sacrorum Rituum Congregationis Cardinali Praefecto concessa, 
statuere benigne dignatus est, ut laudibus in blasphemiarum repara- 
tionem, quae incipiunt “Benedictus Deus” (italice: “Dio sia 
Benedetto”), addatur invocatio: “‘Benedictus Sanguis eius pretio- 
sissimus” (italice: “Benedetto il suo Preziosissimo Sangue’’), et 
quidem post invocationem ‘“‘Benedictum Cor eius Sacratissimum”’. 

Quibuslibet contrariis nihil obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sacrae Rituum Congregationis, die 
12 mensis Octobris, anno 1960. 

% C. Card, Crcocnant, Ep. Tusculanus, Praefectus 
Henricus Dante, a Secretis 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THe MORALITY OF THE NATO DETERRENT POLICY 
(Tue Ciercy Review, January 1961, pp. 51-4) 


Canon F. H. Drinkwater writes: 

I must thank Dr McReavy for his patient attention to my 
queries, and if the discussion continued, I could only reiterate my 
case as he does his. Besides, the space might well be needed for really 
urgent matters, such as whether canons should kiss the celebrant’s | 
hand at Candlemas. It seems, then, that we must resign ourselves to { 
the nuclear worst happening, as it might happen any month now, | 
without God’s Church, in the countries most concerned, lifting a 
little finger towards preventing it. So be it. If the collective will to 
act does not exist even amongst believers in God, what more is there 
to be said? There is always prayer (you may say), but is prayer 
listened to when so totally disconnected from corresponding action? 
Let me fire one parting shot, to which no reply will be needed. It 
passes my comprehension how any responsible human being can 
possibly echo that feeble and complacent statement of some poli- 


tician-at-his-wit’s-end, to the effect that “if nuclear weapons were 
ever used in retaliation, they would have failed in their primary 
purpose of deterrence”. That certainly is the case, and none of us 
wil! be left to say we told you so, or to suggest trying something else. 
The “‘primary purpose of deterrence” becomes a sort of institution of 
interlocking hatred and suspicion which seems bound to go on un- 
changed and unchangeable until the inevitable explosion. 


INSIGHT OR IDEALISM? 
(Tue Ciercy Review, December 1960, p. 734) 


Fr Riley writes: 

Canon Hawkins has a point but I disagree with it. I think the 
great fault of Scholastic philosophers is their failure to master the 
elements at least of modern physical and mathematical theory, not 
to mention evolutionary (biological) and dialectical (historical) 
theory. I think Fr Lonergan’s greatness lies precisely in the wonder-[ 
ful analyses he gives of all these fields and the way he unites them. 
He deals with the common sense Canon Hawkins wants in the 
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|) section on the “empirical residue” (Lonergan, Insight, 1958 ed., 
> pp. 25 ff.) and on “bodies” (op. cit., pp. 250 ff.) and probably else- 
| where. These are the only two my memory furnishes me with at the 


moment. He points out that once one has accepted the fact of 


| experience which common sense furnishes us with, there is nothing 
| more to be said about it. The validity of this kind of knowledge is 


evident from the success of biological species—man included—in 


_ living. But there is this other kind of knowledge that validity of 


which is equally vindicated by the success of science. To ignore it is 
to imitate the terrified ostrich without having the excuse of fear. 
Common sense in the sense Fr Lonergan analyses it is at least as 


/ commonly used as the sense in which Dr Johnson kicked the stone to 


refute Berkeley. Everyone (except disciples of Berkeley) accepts the 


) kick and what it indicates but just try and say something more about 


it. Whereas Lonergan’s is an English version—how much enriched! 
—of the account in moral theology of the speculativo-practical and 
practico-practical judgements. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
PHILOSOPHY 


A History of Philosophy. Volume 6: Wolff to Kant. By Frederick Coples- 
ton, s.J. ix ++ 509 pp. (Burns Oates. 355.). 


"| Tuts new volume of Fr Copleston’s well-known History treats of the 


philosophies of the “Enlightenment” on the Continent during the 
eighteenth century. It is divided quite naturally into four main 
parts. The first, of a hundred pages, studies the French Enlighten- 


; ment and culminates in two chapters on the philosophy of Rousseau. 


Fr Copleston is careful not to identify the whole movement of phil- 


| osophic thought in France during this period with “the crude 
' materialism and anti-religious polemics” of such thinkers as 


: the 


Helvetius and La Mettrie, for they are not representative of the 
whole movement. The real spirit of the movement is to be found in 
the constructive work of such men as d’Alembert and Turgot, who 
refrained from philosophizing about ultimate realities to interest 
themselves in scientific progress, social and political reform, and 


| generally in what they considered to be necessary for the improve- 


ment of man’s life on earth. The movement thus prepared the way 
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for the later developments in empirical psychology and biology and [ 
social studies and led eventually to the rise of political economy, | 


The second part, almost exactly half the length of the first, studies 
the German Enlightenment, and here the central figure is that of 


the rationalist philosopher and metaphysician, Christian Wolff. But | 
so far from being confined to academic circles, the Aufkldrung was | 


also a popular movement with a programme aimed at bringing all 


kinds of human activities under the complete control of reason, and | 
Fr. Copleston follows its development in the life of Frederick the Great, } 


in the rise of the “‘popular philosophers” such as Moses Mendelssohn, 


in the Deists like Reimarus, in the work of Lessing, and finally in the [ 
origins of the German empirical psychology with the pioneer work | 


of Tetens, and the theories of education and pedagogics aroused by 


the writings of Johann Basedow. The third part is a short account | 


of the rise of the Philosophy of History, the pioneers of which were 
Vico and Herder. Finally, the fourth part, which forms about half of 
the whole book (if we except the “Concluding Review’’) is a long 


and very thorough study, in seven long chapters, of Kant and his | 
“critical” philosophy. This part is, to all intents and purposes, a | 
book within a book, for it covers just over 200 closely packed pages, | 


and treats of every aspect of Kant’s philosophy. Copleston’s study of 


Kant is in fact the most detailed and thorough of all his studies of 
any system of philosophy in any of his six volumes, and, though com- f 
parisons are invidious, it is safe to say that these chapters are amongst | 


the best in the whole great work. The book concludes with a final 
review not merely of the contents of volume 6, but of volumes 4, 5 
and 6, which form a trilogy within the framework of the whole 
History of Philosophy, and, of course, with a bibliography which is 


described as “‘short’’, but is as adequate as those provided at the end | 


of the earlier volumes. 

Volume 6 of this History of Philosophy is not intended to be treated 
as separate from the fourth and fifth volumes, for in these three Fr 
Copleston has given us his account of the growth and development 
of philosophy during the period extending from 1600 to 1800, or, as 
we say, from Descartes to Kant. Kant’s philosophy was born from his 


efforts to synthesize the opposing doctrines of a priori rationalism anda | 


posteriort empiricism, which had been developing on divergent lines for 
the best part of 150 years before Kant started to study the problem of 
knowledge in his first Kritik. But it isinappropriate to describe Kant'’s 
system merely as a harmonization of these two systems, because “‘he 
was (also) faced with the problem of effecting a harmonization be- 


tween the world of Newtonian physics, the world of mechanistic } 


causality and determinism, and the world of freedom”. Kant sub- 
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mitted to examination both the rationalist and the empiricist 
systems, and worked out his own synthesis, not as a mere harmoniza- 
tion of the two movements, but “as a triumph over them’’. The story 
of volumes four and five work their way slowly, like time itself, to 
their climax in the splendid chapters we now have on Kant. There is 
no space here to write anything approaching an adequate apprecia- 
tion of Fr Copleston’s history of modern philosophy, or of his study 
of Kant. Volumes 4 and 5 have been widely received with the praise 
they merit as works conspicuous for their accuracy about matters of 
fact, for their objectivity in interpretation and the clear-sightedness 
of their judgements about the value of ideas and the influence ex- 
erted by personalities. The new volumes deserves to share to the full 
in the praise justly given to the other two. These three volumes give 
us, as far as my knowledge goes, the most comprehensive and reliable 
history of philosophy between 1600 and 1800 in the English 
language. Readers of this History will be glad to know that Fr 
Copleston intends to add another volume on the transition from 
Kant’s critical philosophy to that of the later systems of idealist 
metaphysics. We look forward to reading Fr Copleston on Hegel 
after reading him on Kant. 


Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages. By Philippe Delhaye. Trans- 
lated by S. J. Tester. 126 pp. (Burns & Oates. A Faith and Fact 
Book. 8s. 6d.) 


AFTER an introductory chapter which says little that is helpful about 
the meaning of the expression “Christian Philosophy”, but gives 
some useful ideas on the importance of schools of thought during the 
Middle Ages and the importance the ancients attached to thinking 
under the guidance of a master and continuing his teaching, this 
short history shows the necessity of differentiating clearly between 
the different periods into which the historian ought to divide his 
account of the fortunes of philosophy during the Middle Ages, so as 
to avoid the error of speaking of philosophy as though it persisted 
for about a thousand years in one lifeless form as the problem of 
universals or that of reviving Aristotelianism in one or another form. 
Canon Delhaye distinguishes five periods in his history. The first is 
that of the Founders of the Middle Ages, the second, that of the 
Carolingian Renaissance, and the third, that of the Renaissance of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. These periods are well treated, 
and the reader is given a surprising amount of historical information 
, in a comparatively short space. The last two periods, described as 

being those of thirteenth-century Scholasticism and of Nominalism, 
on the other hand, are so brief and skimpy as to be of very little 
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value. St Thomas and Siger of Brabant together have barely seven 
pages, and Scotus barely three! Thus a book with a good beginning 
collapses when it comes to the crucial periods, and in a way that is 
lamentable for a history of mediaeval philosophy written for the 
general reader. It is a pity that Canon Delhaye did not limit himself 
to the earlier periods and write on them at greater length because [| 
quite plainly he enjoys them. 


Treatise on Separate Substances. By St Thomas Aquinas. Translated 
from a newly established text based on twelve mediaeval manu- 
scripts, with an Introduction and Notes by Francis J. Lescoe. 138 | 
pp. (West Hartford, Connecticut, St Joseph’s College. $2). 


Tus volume is planned to accompany a second one giving Dr 
Lescoe’s newly established Latin Text of the Treatise on Separate Sub- 
stances. He has aimed at providing a text which, though not critical 
in the strict sense of the term, will none the less be representative of 
the best extant manuscripts, no one of which is satisfactory just as it 
stands, and give “‘a reasonably accurate and workable rendition of 
the teaching of St Thomas contained in the Tractatus”. One manu- 
script has been taken as basic in determining the text, a number of 
readings from other manuscripts have been adopted in places where 
grammar, doctrine or palaeography warranted, and in two instances 
superior readings from early incunabula have been followed to 
remedy imperfections in the manuscript readings. 

Dr Lescoe discusses the difficult question of the date’of the Trac- § 
tdtus and gives solid reasons for adopting some time within the period 
1270 and 1272. At the present we cannot determine the date more 
precisely, but presumably it was written by St Thomas during his 
last months at Paris. The work was left unfinished when he left Paris | 
to go to Naples and never completed. 

Students will find this a serviceable translation, with its numer- 
ous references to the works of the many philosophers whose views St 
Thomas discusses. It contains an adequate bibliography, and a 
detailed index. 


Blessed Fohn Duns Scotus. By Henry Mooney, 0.F.M. Pp. 35. (Samuel 
Walker Ltd. 35.) 


Fr Mooney’s little book can be recommended particularly for its 
study of the chronology of the different events and periods of 
Scotus’s short and varied life. Perhaps the most important point he 
has brought to light is that, on returning from his studies in Paris in 
1297, Scotus taught for about three years at Cambridge, and that | 
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he did not begin to teach theology at Oxford until 1300. As the book 


| is designed to give the layman an idea of the life of Scotus, Fr 


Mooney does not say anything about his theology or his philosophy, 
but just touches in passing on the Master’s defence of the Immacu- 


| late Conception of our Lady and his doctrine about the divine 
_ motive for the Incarnation. But this little book, intended though it 


is as a popular introduction to Scotus, would have gained immensely 


| in value if it had been designed to include a few pages about the 


main works of Scotus, just explaining how the Lectura Oxoniensis, and 
the Reportata Parisiensa came to be, a word or two on the importance 
of the Quaestiones Quodlibetales, on the question of the authenticity 


| of the Theoremata and the De Primo Principio, and on why they 


ought to be admitted as authentic. Surely the layman who is in- 
terested in Scotus’s life wants to know something at least about the 
character of these great works if only because the best years of his 


) life were given to writing them. 


The Mirror of Philosophers. By Martin Versfeld. x + 301 pp. (Sheed 
& Ward. 21s.). 


Tuis is a sane, light-hearted and at times amusing introduction to 
philosophy which will no doubt appeal to many people, and 
possibly arouse a genuine desire to learn a great deal more about 
philosophy and philosophers. The book is not intended for the 


pass their time pleasantly and profitably in an easy chair. We could 
well do with teachers with the author’s understanding of philos- 
ophy, and his homely but business-like way of teaching, to intro- 
duce some classes on philosophy in many of our schools. This is 
certainly a book for school libraries, and the use of pupils in the 
higher classes, many of whom might read it on their own. It will 
make a number of them think seriously, and enjoy the pleasures of 
this noble activity, before they encounter other less reliable guides 


| when they leave school. 


E. A. S. 


LITURGY 


Paschatis Sollemnia: Studien zu Osterfeier und Osterfrimmigkeit. Edited 

by B. Fischer and J. Wagner. 372 pp. (Herder, Freiburg, 1959.) 
Tus book bears the dedication: “To Father Joseph Andreas 
Jungmann, s.j., on the completion of his seventieth year, from his 
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would be more heart-warming to this universally revered septua- 
genarian. How very much his own thinking is centering around the 
all-important place of the Paschal Mystery in Catholic worship and 
piety is shown by a recent article reprinted in Liturgisches Erbe und 
Pastorale Gegenwart (Innsbruck, 1960) dealing with the Resurrection | 
as the climax of the Christian year. “Our faith,” he says, “‘is an | 
Easter faith, and our Christianity must become more and more an 
Easter Christianity.” The title, Paschatis Sollemnia, derives from the | 
early Spanish liturgy, and is intended as a graceful reminder of 
Jungmann’s magnum opus, Missarum Sollemnia. 

The book consists of thirty-six articles, all by well-known writers | 
who have already made their name in the field of liturgical studies, | 
These articles are divided into five groups: Easter theology, early | 
Easter piety, Easter liturgical texts, Easter customs, and Easter | 
piety today. Probably the most important contributions are the first } 
four, under the heading of Easter theology. Karl Rahner, writing on | 
“Dogmatic Questions relating to Easter piety”, discusses the new | 
and important questions arising from the theology of the liturgical | 
celebration. H. Vorgrimler contributes a most illuminating article | 
on the theology of Holy Saturday, and H. Kahlefeld an exegetical | 
and historical treatment of the Easter Gospels. A. Stenzel, author of 
Die Taufe (Innsbruck, 1958), an important work on the history of the f 
baptismal ritual, draws from this work some practical reflexions on 
baptismal piety. The central group of essays, from the pens of such | 
well-known writers as Kirchgassner, Hugo Rahner, Bogler, Wulf, | 
Fischer, Dold, Pascher, Baur and Schnitzler, though mainly histor- | 
ical in character, throw some interesting sidelights on our present | 
liturgy. The final contributions, by Bishop Rusch of Innsbruck, 
Bishop Reuss of Mainz, Aufderbeck, Gunkel, Goldbrunner, Arnold, | 
Kolbe, Schreibmayr, Tilmann, Léwenberg, Filthaut, Hofinger | 
and Wagner, are full of helps and suggestions of a practical and 
pastoral nature. 


The Small Missal. New and revised edition. (Burns Oates, 1959.) 
A Catholic Child’s Missal and Prayerbook. (Burns Oates, 1959. 6s.) 


The Small Missal, which contains the Masses for Sundays and the | 
principal feasts of the year, is a revised and abridged version of the 
well-known and widely used Finberg-O’Connell Roman Missal, with 
brief introductions of a liturgical and historical character by Fr 
Aloysius Roche. It is available at various prices, ranging from 
6s. 6d. to 52s. 


The scriptural passages are printed in the Knox version. Thus 
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most of the choral chants (introits, etc.), also appear in the Knox 
translation and are beautiful and very readable. Occasionally—only 
occasionally—they do not really translate the sense of the liturgical 
text. The Gradual for the Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost, which 
reads “‘. . . et animas pauperum tuorum ne obliviscaris in finem’’, is trans- 
lated: “Wilt thou leave us quite forgotten souls unbefriended but for 
thee?” A comma after “forgotten” would have helped the sense. 
Someone has presumably tried to “tidy up” the famous Knox inver- 
sion. What Mgr Knox actually wrote was: “Souls unbefriended, but 
for thee, wilt thou leave us quite forgotten?” 

The general lay-out of the missal *s excellent and easy to use. It is 
pleasing to note that the Amen of the Secret has been properly 
separated from the dialogue intreducing the Preface. Also the 
proper punctuation has been used in the Preface: “Domine, sancte 
Pater, omnipotens aeterne Deus’’. 

The missal includes inter alia the marriage and funeral rites, 
Compline for Sundays, and prayers for Confession and Com- 
munion. It is not easy to see why the Easter Vigil Service, except for 
the Mass, has been omitted, when the other services of Holy Week 
which so many of the faithful like to attend have been included. 

The Catholic Child’s Missal is an attractively produced little book 
suitable for children from 8 to 10 years of age. On the left-hand 
pages we have brightly coloured photographs of the action of the 
Mass with a few words of explanation printed underneath, and on 
the right-hand pages little prayers admirably suited to the relevant 
parts of the Mass. Simplified Collects, Epistles and Gospels occur at 
the back of the book, together with a collection of prayers for various 
occasions. : 

It is a useful book, though one feels more might have been done 
to make a clearer division between the Foremass and the Sacrifice, 
and to inter-relate the principal parts of the Mass—Offertory, Con- 
secration, Communion—showing the connexion between them. The 
uniform presentation could easily give the child the impression that 
the Mass was a string of actions and prayers, all on an equal level of 
importance. 
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Avec le Christ, avec ’Eglise, nous disons la Messe. By Henri Godin. New 
edition by Yvan Daniel. 624 pp. illustrated. (Paris, Les Editions 
Ouvriéres, 1958. 1995 fr. to 3300 fr. according to binding.) 


Tue approach to this revised edition of a missal first published by 
the Abbé Godin in 1942 is a little difficult, for the book is printed 
from a type-face which in this country would be reserved for railway 
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notices, and bound in a remarkably evil-smelling rexine. An eclectic 
set of illustrations ranges from illuminated manuscripts (very well 
reproduced in colour) to contemporary photographs of the industrial 
landscape and thumb-nail sketches of life in hospitals, factories, and 
workshops. Modernity is the keynote. On this side of the Channel | 
we are perhaps not yet fully attuned to such things as a litany in 
which thanks are returned for Caroline’s ‘perm’ and Tessa’s lip- f 
stick (p. 22); have we indeed quite left off thundering from the pulpit | 
against such vanities? 

As often, superficial impressions are misleading. The editorial 
preface explains that Avec le Christ is a missal for beginners: that is, 
for grown-up people with no religious background and no liturgical 
training, who are groping their way towards the Christian life. 
An immense and largely successful effort of understanding and 
imagination has been made to meet such people halfway. As one 
turns the pages, it is impossible not to be moved by the spirit of 
charity and apostolic zeal which breathes through them. The Abbé 
Godin, says the preface, avait l’dme populaire, and he would have 
thoroughly approved of the enterprise which has brought his missal 
up to date. 


HP. R. F. 


Le Graduel Psalmodie. By J. Louis. (P. Lethielleux, Paris.) No price 
given. 


Tuis little manual, produced by a priest of the diocese of Chartres, 
aims at providing the average parish with a means of singing the 
Proper of the Mass when they are unable to sing the chant provided 
in the Graduale Romanum. The general idea is to adapt the text of the 
Proper to certain psalm-tones and simple fauxbourdons. At the end 
of the book, five “‘type Masses” are set out in full, in the 4th, rst, 8th, 
6th and 7th Modes respectively. The body of the work is taken up 
by the text of the Proper for all Sundays, a considerable number of 
Saints Days, and such parochial occasions as the Dedication of a 
Church and Nuptial Mass. At the head of each Mass is indicated the 
‘type’, or mode, to be used—by adapting the corresponding chart 
at the end of the book—and then the text, printed with italics and 
heavy print at such places as to make it fit the “type’’. By following 
the instructions given at the beginning of the book, this adaptation 
is perfectly straightforward. The fauxbourdons, for either two or 
four voices, are the simplest of modal chords, and the same chords 
are given as organ accompaniment, which the composer says is 
“obligatory”’ if any one of the four voices is missing. 

It is difficult to judge the merits of such a composition without 
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| having heard it sung, but it has every appearance of being a prac- 
| tical method of assuring the Proper where there is inability to sing 
the official chant. 


A. D. 


The Eastern Liturgies. By Irénée-Henri Dalmais, 0.P. 143 pp. (Burns 
and Oates. 8s. 6d.) 


Some knowledge of the Eastern Christian Churches, both Catholic 
and dissident (who were once part of the Catholic Church) is of 
| especial importance at this time. We are hoping and praying just 
| now that one of the happy results of the coming Oecumenical 
} Vatican Council will be the reunion of these dissident Christian 
bodies with the true Church. 

Of special interest, then, is a book which strives, within the 
| limited space allotted to the volumes of the Faith and Fact series, to 
give even a brief account of the Eastern liturgies. These are shared 
» by both Catholics and schismatics, and are recognized by the 
Church as of equal authenticity and dignity with the rites of the 
Latin Church. These Eastern liturgies are numerous and diverse, 
and complex, and it is very difficult for those of the Roman rite to 
have any really clear idea of them without years of study. Fr 
Dalmais attempts in this book to give a birds-eye view of them, 
prefacing his account with a résumé of the origin and present place 
| in the Christian Church of these different religious bodies. He deals 
not only with the various rites of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, but also 
with the administration of the sacraments and the Divine Office in 
the Eastern Churches. 

Of special interest is Chapter IV on the genius of the Eastern 
rites. Such a book as this should have an alphabetical index to facili- 
tate reference. 

The translation from the French has been competently done as 
one would expect from such a translator as Mr Donald Attwater, 
who has himself written much on the Eastern Christian Churches 
and their rites. 


j. B. OC. 


We Die Unto The Lord. By Pierre Herbin. Translated by Dom 
Aldhelm Dean, 0.s.B. 132 pp. (Challoner Publications. 8s. 6d.). 
Tue author’s aim is to help the sick and the dying to adopt a truly 
Christian attitude towards their sufferings and also to show those 
who assist them and the bereaved how to sanctify the duties incum- 
bent on them. His approach to the problems of sickness and death is 
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essentially practical and is based on the directions of the Roman 
Ritual and of various old rituals. He explains the meaning of 
prayers and ceremonies and gives something of their historical back- 
ground. 

The book is divided into two parts: ‘‘Sickness of a Christian” 
and “The Christian’s Death, Burial and Resurrection”. Though 
written primarily for the layman, the book contains much that the 
priest may find useful. 

The practical aspect of the book is indicated by the contents of 
the one or more appendices to be found at the end of each chapter, 
one only excepted. These provide for example: ‘‘Prayers for the 
Visitation of the Sick”, the essential parts of the Anointing of the 
Sick, taken from The Small Ritual, published by Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne; ““Text of the Mass for a Happy Death”; “‘Prayers for 
the Dying”’; ‘‘Ceremonial for Laying-out and Placing the Body in 
the Coffin” with suggestions to help Christian families reinstate 
these last duties in their religious setting; a list of readings from the 
Bible and the liturgy that make for a right understanding of the 
Church’s message, together with prayers for the use of mourners 
while the body remains in the house. 

The following questions, among others, are dealt with: “How 
soon should we send for the priest?”; ““What to prepare at home”; 


“Why the Church refuses Christian burial to certain persons”; | 


“How to speak to children of death”; the funeral liturgy and the 
meaning of the Absolution after the Requiem Mass; ‘‘Why the 
Church is opposed to cremation’. There is a chapter on “True 
Christian devotion to the Holy Souls” and another on ‘White 
Funerals for Infants”’. 

It is not the translation, which has been well done, that betrays 
the book as French in origin, but rather the author’s vigorous re- 
action against an over-elaborate and scarcely Christian pompe 
Sfunébre not usually to be met with, I think, in this country. 

The table of contents does not indicate the initial page of each 
chapter and appendix. 

‘What priest,” asked a reviewer last November in THE CLERGY 
Review, “has not felt his inadequacy when called upon to mourn 
with those who mourn?” This book suggests a variety of ways in 
which to express a true Christian sympathy and help mourners 
realize that, for the Christian, death is to “‘pass out of this world to 
the Father’, 


N. J. K. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


VOCATIONS 


Le Probléme Sacerdotal en Europe. Edited by the International Catholic 
Institute for Ecclesiastical Social Research, Vienna, 1959. 352 
pp. (Obtainable from the Newman Demographic Survey, 31 
Portman Square, London, W.1. 36s., plus postage, 15s. 3d.) 


Tuts valuable book contains the papers read, in October 1958, at the 
international conference held in Vienna under the presidency of His 
Excellency Dr Franz Jachym, Archbishop-Coadjutor of Vienna. 
Papers were given in different languages, but a résumé in French of 
all the papers enables the ordinary reader to understand the prob- 
lem of priestly vocations in the various countries of Europe and to 
appreciate the valuable statistical charts that are included. Europe 
remains the chief source of supply of priests for her own countries 
and for the missions abroad. The sad conclusion that is only too 
evident is that in recent years there has been a serious decrease in the 
number of applicants for the priesthood and a still more serious in- 
crease in the number of those applicants who fail to persevere. 
Ireland, Holland and Spain are bright exceptions, but even in these 
there is some cause for anxiety. The significant figures are well set 
out and the causes of the trouble are discussed. Remedies too are 
suggested. 

For the English readers the articles on England and Ireland will 
be of greatest interest. The statistics for England deal mainly with 
the number of candidates for the priesthood and the percentages of 
those ordained both for the secular and the regular clergy. For 
Ireland, in addition, figures are given to show the world-wide work 
of their missionaries, some five thousand of whom are at work in 
English-speaking countries and in pagan lands. Bishop Nelson of 
Stockholm also writes in English and from his article one realizes the 
amount of spadework that still has to be undertaken in the Scandi- 
navian countries. The article on France is particularly illuminating 


, and instructive, as a systematic survey of the whole country has been 


carried out for the past ten years. 
This volume follows the record of the 1957 conference on “The 

Sociology of Vocations’’. It is absolutely indispensable for those who 

are interested in this problem of priestly vocations. Dr Dellepoort 

deserves our congratulations and thanks for his work as secretary to 

the conference and for compiling this book. 

C. T. 
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SHortT NorICcEs 


How the Catholic Church is Governed. By Heinrich Scharp. 168 pp, 
(Nelson. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a brief account of the routine at the Vatican. Those who arg 
officially concerned in the government of the Church will no dout 
gain their knowledge from textbooks on canon law, but this pro 
vides a far more interesting insight into the daily life of the world 
smallest country. The author explains the functions of the variou 
congregations, tribunals and offices; he tells us of the relativ 
positions of the Pope and Cardinals; he gives us an idea of th 
Pope’s daily schedule. Interesting and informative. 
D. K. 


Saint Companions for Each Day. By A. J. M. Mausolff and M. & 
Mausolff. 371 pp. (St Paul Publications. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue title of the book explains the contents admirably. After al 
alphabetical index of the names of the Saints, the text is set out b 
days of the year. 

The system adopted is to give the date, name of the Saint, h 
title (bishop, confessor, etc.), the date of his birth and death, a 
then a brief outline, covering seldom more than a page, of his li 
and work. 

Most of the days end with a reflexion, normally taken from 
saying of the saint or from Scripture. 

The print is not too good, but the matter is sound, if a little over 
fulsome at times. 


Gospel Questions and Inquiries. By Bernard Basset, s.j. 236 pp. (Sh 
& Ward. Paper-bound. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis series of Inquiries, which is basically for the needs of th 
Sodalities of our Lady, follows the original See-Judge-Act formula ¢ 
Mgr Cardjin. The grouping is not unlike the Spiritual Exercises q 
St Ignatius, following the pattern of the life of Christ. They will h 
found a useful background for group meetings, and even those w 
do not wish to follow word for word will draw many ideas from th 
218 questions and enquiries set out here. 


M. H. 
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